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“Those unfamiliar with the history of student 
journalism may think that elementary school 
newspapers are a modern venture. Quite the 
contrary is true, at least in Chicago, where a 
student newspaper was published as early as 
1866 in the Brown Elementary School. No less 
important a character than the son of a presi- 
dent of the United States was one of the edi- 
tors. The boy was Tad Lincoln, then a pupil 
in the Brown School. A copy of the first edi- 
tion of this interesting paper may be seen to- 
day in the library of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

“It is a far cry from the little newspaper 
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edited by Tad Lincoln to the streamlined edi- 
tions of our modern schools, yet each has served 
its purpose. All are significant of the times in 
which they were produced and each has been a 
worthy tool in the hands of the young Ameri- 
cans whose labor went into the making.” From 
“The School Newspaper” by Catharine C. Don- 
ahoe, Hawthorne School, Chicago, and Presi- 
dent, Elementary Press Association of Chicago, 
in Chicago Schools Journal, Nov.-Dec., 1940. 

Illustration reproduced with the permission 
of the Chicago Historical Society, L. Hubbard 
Shattuck, Director. (See story on early stu- 
dent publications, page 9). 





|. . experience gained...” 


The delegates that attended the 
Eighteenth Annual CSPA Convention 
wish to express their deep gratitude 
for the wonderful time enjoyed and 
the experiences gained. Many new 
ideas derived from the speeches, will, 
they feel, be of great help to their 
paper.—M.S., Conn. 


t... second experience...” 


Just a note to tell you how much our 
group enjoyed the eighteenth annual 
conference. I have been adviser of our 
school paper for only two years so 
this was my second experience at the 
Convention. Personally, I have found 
both meetings most inspirational; and 
through the sectional conferences, the 
two advisers publications that have 
been released this year, and The School 
Press Review, I have managed to “pick 
up” considerable information to carry 
me along. Would that Columbia sum- 
mer session offered an advisers’ course. 
Our eight junior high delegates have 
brought back new ideas and informa- 
tion to the club as well. You said in 
the advisers’ gathering that this meet- 
ing was one hundred times more dif- 
ficult to plan. May I assure you that 
your efforts are to be highly commend- 
ed and were not in vain. 


To next year’s Convention and to 


the continuation of school publica- 
tions! —E.W., N.Y. 


... certainly justified...” 


The Convention certainly was a suc- 
cess and certainly justified your many 
headaches. It was worth all the agony, 
I am sure.—E.R., Pa. 


et... a fine practice...” 


We think the “marked copy” idea 
is a fine practice and should be con- 


tinued.—T.W., N.J. 


t... make as many errors...” 

Thank you for advising us of the 
error in listing our paper in second in- 
stead of first place. You may make as 
many errors of that kind as you 
please! I needn’t tell one of your ex- 
perience that the information you sent 
has thrown the staff into a welcome 
bedlam. The girls join me in feeling 
a sense of collective as well as personal 
triumph, and our sense of gratification 
is not lessened by the knowledge that 
for the past year we have worked un- 
der increasingly difficult conditions; a 
constantly shrinking school register, a 
change from double to single session, 
the necessity for handling all publi- 
cations business directly from the 


newspaper office rather than through 
that of a separate business manager, 
and a four-fifteen air-raid curfew 
which allows us only an hour and 
fifteen minutes of work each day. 

I think, too, I should let you know 
that the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, through its guidance and in- 
spiration, figures large in our success. 
Excuse me now, please. The staff de- 
mands my attention in now making 
our paper the best paper in the world, 
Heaven and Mr. Murphy willing!— 
| od | 


“... encouragement will help, . .” 


We are indeed very gratified by your 
generosity in giving us the award, and 
can assure you that the encouragement 
received will greatly help us in our 
future endeavors. It was a great sur- 
prise, and while feeling very flattered 
we will try to take fullest advantage 
of the suggestions presented in the 
score sheet for our future publications 
and hope that our publications now in 
production will prove a better maga- 
zine than our last—R.D., Ont. 


. help wanted . 


May I suggest that in your maga- 
zine you include some space devoted to 
layouts for smaller publications, as 
many schools are reducing the size of 
the school paper because of paper 
shortage. Our paper is six pages of 
three columns each. The columns are 
13 ems each, a total spread of 41 ems. 
The first page columns are about nine 
inches, the others nine and one-half. 
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Most headline charts and page lay- 
out suggestions are for much larger 
papers but among our seventy-five ex- 
changes larger papers are the exception 
rather than the rule.—E.L., Cal. 
We'll try to give some help in an 
early fall issue.—Ed. 


9 


. every possible effort . . . 


“oe 


I wish to state that I appreciate the 
careful analysis which your Associa- 
tion gave our paper. Although we did 
not win a rating, I am sure that we 
shall make every possible effort to do 
so next year. We are following your 
suggestions insofar as is possible.A.H., 


“. .. Splendid accomplishment .. .” 


We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to you for the splendid accom- 
plishment in making the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention such a great suc- 
cess. With great expectation we are 
looking forward to next year’s conven- 
tion under your leadership.—(signed 
by four staff members and two advis- 


ers), N.J. 


Personals 


John S. Quinn, former executive 
secretary of the Associated Teachers 
College Press, later a member of the 
faculty of the Medford, Mass., High 
School, chairman of the school press 
associations committee of the CSPA 
and a member of the Advisory Board, 
has become a yeoman, third-class, in 
the U. S. Navy assigned to the Pub- 
licity Office at the Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion, Federal Building, Boston. 


There’s no telling what school pub- 
lication adviserships will lead to. That 
they indicate an interest in public af- 
fairs and bring one well into the front 
line when things are stirring is well- 
known. Here’s what happened to the 
former principal of the Massachusetts 
Avenue School in Atlantic City, N. J., 
where Mrs. Anna S. Hake, adviser to 
the High-Lights, did such splendid 
things with her young editors under 
his sympathetic and able direction. The 
New York Times carried the follow- 
ing in its front page:— 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., May 15 
—Floyd A. Potter, Atlantic County 
Rationing Director. revealed today 
that one politician in the county sub- 
mitted a list of persons with recom- 
mendations that they get unlimited 
“X” gasoline cards. 

Mr. Potter said the politician, 
whose name he declined to reveal, 
sent the list to teachers at a school. 

“Most of the persons whose names 
appeared on that list said they were 
not entitled to unlimited cards and 
refused to take them,” he said. 
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With Spirit Undaunted, Hawaii Carries On, 
Sends First Yearbook for 1942 Competition 


IKE the pioneers who laid aside 
L the rifle to lift the hoe and, at the 

first sign of Indians, reversed the 
process, but continued to plant and cul- 
tivate so that America could grow to 
its present status, today’s Americans in 
Hawaii are “Carrying On”. They are 
planting the seeds of education and 
culture and cultivating them conscien- 
tiously so that American ideals and 
ideas will continue to grow and flour- 
ish to the end that Freedom shall NOT 
perish from the earth. 


When the enemy struck at Pearl 
Harbor and Honolulu on that fateful 
morning of December 7th, the staff 
of The Tribute, the annual of Mary- 
knoll School in Honolulu, had already 
started the job of producing another 
worthwhile publication. They were 
building the 1942 edition of the book 
under the direction of Sister Mildred, 
Principal of the School. Work had 
progressed satisfactorily and the cov- 
ers had been ordered. This was in 
accordance with Sister Mildred’s far- 
sighted policy which took into consid- 
eration time and the distance from 
Chicago where they were manufac- 
tured. 


In a few crowded hours, all of this 
was changed. Maryknoll, instead of 
being an educational institution, be- 
came for a period of weeks a tempor- 
ary hospital ministering to the injured 
soldiers, sailors and marines and to the 
civil population. All school activities 
were suspended. However, as soon as 
facilities were provided through regu- 
lar hospital channels, Maryknoll re- 
sumed its regular and conventional 
place in the educational system of 
American Hawaii. Among other 
things, it picked up the threads of the 
annual production program and went 
about the job of producing the fine 
publication for which Maryknoll has 


been noted. 


HRONOLOGICALLY, the  fol- 
lowing schedule of “happenings” 
tells the graphic story. 


The order for the covers was mail- 
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ed from Honolulu on November 7th, 
just one month to the day before the 
stab in the back attack. 

Immediately after the attack, the 
cover manufacturer cabled the school 
to ask if the order should be can- 
celled or completed, inasmuch as no 
information was available at that time 





First Entry ...1942 


“In spite of the war we are put- 
ting out an annual. There will be 
only two important alterations: 
it is to be shorter, and it is to 
have a cover made in Honolulu. 
Within the book, of course, we 
are trying to record as much as 
possible of this historical year”, 
writes Miss Elizabeth Carr, Ad- 
viser to the Round-Up, yearbook 
of the Roosevelt High School in 
Honolulu. 

With the letter came the Entry 
Form for the Round-Up, making 
it the first yearbook to be entered 
in the 1942 Critique and Contest. 

An illustration from the Round- 
Up, 1941 edition, appeared in 
the March Review. This was re- 
ceived just a few days before 
Pearl Harbor. In the March is- 
sue we expressed doubt as to 
whether or not the book could be 
continued. But we reckoned with- 
out the intrepid spirit of the Ad- 
viser and her editors. 





as to what was taking place. Due to 
the fact that the school was not in ses- 
sion, the cable was not delivered im- 
mediately and the reply—by cable— 
reading “Cancel Tribute covers” was 
dated December 30. At that time, the 
school officials had no means of know- 
ing when they would resume their 
work. 

In a letter confirming the cable, 
courageous Sister Mildred, with typi- 
cal American pioneering spirit, wrote, 
“As soon as conditions clear, we shall 


be glad to resume publication.” On 
March 3, the Maryknoll School, the 
immediate danger having passed, and 
having resumed its normal work, 
cabled, “Can you make the covers?” 

Being assured by cable they could 
be made, the reply came on March 17, 
“Proceed.” A letter came by Clipper 
three days later confirming the order 
and expressing a desire to issue the 
book on time as usual. Could the 
cover manufacturers help? They could. 

To those who are questioning con- 
tinuing the usual routine procedure 
for the 1943 yearbook, considering the 
elimination of the book of memories, 
one of the few tangible things a high 
school student can take away with him 
when he graduates, the courageous ac- 
tion and typical pioneer spirit of this 
group of Honolulu Americans should 
provide and answer and serve as an 
inspiration. 

It will take more than a Japanese 
bombing to stop Maryknoll from do- 
ing its work. The question now before 
the house is, How little (not how 
much) will it take to stop schools in 
continental United States? Will the 
editors and advisers listen to the 
subtle voices of defeatism and think in 
terms of discontinuing the school an- 
nual because it is harder going this 
year than last or will they—as Mary- 
knoll did—go on regardless of bombs 
and shells? 


Named College Head 


John H. McCoy, adviser to El Don, 
Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, 
California, and Visiting Professor dur- 
ing the past academic year in the 
School of Journalism at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, a delegate to 
the recent CSPA Convention and a 
speaker on the program, has been 
named Director of the Santa Ana Jun- 
ior College, a position corresponding 
to President in other similar schools. 

The school press fraternity feels 
highly honored that one of its own 
members should be chosen for such 
a position. 


One 





CSPA Bulletin No. 3, With 
Supplement on Paper, Issued 


CHOOL Publications in Wartime 
S is the subject of Bulletin No. 3 

which has been sent to all mem- 
bers of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association. J. W. Beattie, 
adviser to The Mirror, Palmer High 
School, Palmerton, Pa., and new 
CSPAA President, is the author. The 
issue is timely and will give the mem- 
bers food for thought over the sum- 
mer holidays—or as much of it as such 
skillful and accomplished people as 
advisers will be able to convert into 
a holiday! 

Included with the issue was a 10- 
page pamphlet on “The Facts About 
the Availability of Printing Paper” 
published by the S. D. Warren Paper 
Company of Boston. A quantity suf- 
ficient for all members of the Ad- 
visers Association was secured through 
the cooperation of the Director of the 
CSPA. 

The “Facts” portrayed are illuminat- 
ing to all who are concerned with 
paper. Early in 1941 word went out 
that a potential paper shortage was in 
the ofing. People laid in great sup- 
plies of what they needed. As time 
moved on it became evident that not 
all papers were included in the short- 
age and many concerns found them- 
selves overloaded with supplies. The 
result was a decreased demand in a 
number of fields, particularly in book 
papers. 

“Currently”, says the pamphlet, “an- 
other factor is operating to shrink the 
demand for printing papers. The gov- 
ernment is sponsoring a nation-wide 
effort to salvage old newspapers and 
magazines; and the significance of this 
effort has been misinterpreted. Old 
papers are a minor source of pulp for 
the book paper industry, but they are 
a major source of pulp for the manu- 
facturers of paper board. The primary 
purpose of the salvaging effort is to 
fill the expanded needs of the paper 
board industry—so that it can supply 
the requirements of the military serv- 
ices, and yet deliver board for the 
packaging of foods and other essen- 
tials. The government has sought to 
accelerate the salvaging by urging con- 
servation of used papers as a patriotic 
duty—and indeed it is. 

“However, the urgings to conserve 
and salvage used papers have caused 
a proportion of advertisers to believe 
that it is also a patriotic duty to re- 
frain from using new papers; and this 
belief has been an influence in reduc- 


Two 


ing the demand for book paper. 

“Thus, the circumstances of war are 
reducing, rather than increasing, the 
demand for printing papers; and gov- 
ernment purchases are not taking up 
the slack, because the government’s 
printing paper needs are relatively 
small. In consequence, coated and un- 
coated printing papers are available for 
the use of business organizations that 
feel a need to maintain communica- 
tions with their trades.” 


HIS statement recalls the ease and 

readiness with which many school 
administrators suspended or drastically 
curtailed their school publications im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor. It now 
becomes evident that it is largely in the 
field of cardboards that shortages have 
existed. But school publications print- 
ed on cardboard have not yet appear- 
ed! At this writing there seems to be 
an ample supply of cardboard and the 
demand for old papers is lessening. 


Thus, the cycle is completed. 

Advisers should make it a point to 
keep well informed on this and other 
questions relating to their field. Not 
often is a busy school administrator 
able to keep posted on every item that 
relates to his work. The adviser to 
the student publication may well try 
his hand at public relations within his 
own institution to his own and the pub- 
lication’s benefit. 

The Bulletin also listed the officers 
of the Advisers Association for the 
1942-44 term and gave a table by 
states of the present membership of the 
Association. 

According to President Beattie, the 
autumn Bulletins will consider the im- 
portant and troublesome question of 
gossip columns, the nature, type and 
circumstances of awards to staff mem- 
bers, and other items of interest to 
every adviser. It is hoped, also, that 
whenever possible there will be sent to 
the adviser-members such important 
and helpful pamphlets as that on 
paper which was enclosed with the fi- 
nal Bulletin for the school year now 
coming to a close. Mr. Beattie will 
gladly welcome suggestions and he 
may be reached through his school 
during the summer months. 





CSPA Director Receives Litt. D. 


HE honorary degree of Doctor of 

Letters was conferred upon Jo- 

seph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, by Arnold College, New 
Haven, Conn., at the annual com- 
inencement exercises on April 24 in 
recognition of his work in the field of 
student publications. 

Dr. Herbert C. Clish, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of New Rochelle, N. 
Y., and President of the Board of 
Trustees of Arnold College, presented 
Mr. Murphy for the degree. 

The citation read by Dr. Clish fol- 
lews:—“Joseph M. Murphy, graduate 
of Columbia University with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in 1925 
and Master of Arts in 1926. 

“After several years of college teach- 
ing, Mr. Murphy became Registrar and 
Director of the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations at The Catholic University of 
America in which capacity he served 
for ten years. In 1940 there was con- 
ferred upon him the Papal Cross, Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice, for outstanding 
work in connection with the Golden 
Jubilee of The Catholic University of 
America. 

“He is now serving as Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in charge of the development 
of the program for closer relations be- 


tween the University and the second- 
ary schools. 

“In 1925, he founded the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association and 
has served as its Director since its 
founding. This organization com- 
prises the largest group of school edi- 
tors in the world and has had an out- 
standing influence upon school papers 
in America. 

“A free and independent press is 
essential to the maintenance of de- 
mocracy. In appreciation of the great 
efforts of Joseph M. Murphy in pro- 
moting an interest in and developing 
better standards of journalism among 
school editors, which is bound to con- 
tribute ultimately to the improvement 
of our free American press, it is rec- 
ommended that there be conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters.” 

Arnold College, founded in 1886, 
has had a long and successful history 
in the training of teachers of physical 
education and hygiene. It was estab- 
lished by pioneers in that field of edu- 
cation and developed through the 
years in close harmony with the New 
Haven school authorities, the State De- 
partment of Education and the neigh- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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A Coordinated Public Relations Program 
Can Meet All Needs in the Average School 


HERE can be no uniform pub- 

licity program persisting in all 

colleges and universities” *’ states 
Stewart Harral, Director of Press Re- 
lations at the University of Oklahoma. 
The same is true of secondary schools. 
There are local conditions, problems, 
and needs that must be fulfilled. 
Equipment, the size of the school and 
the number of students available for 
the work of the program must all be 
taken into consideration. 


However, there are some aspects of 
public relations programs that will fit 
many different schools. For this rea- 
son the proposed Delano Joint Union 
High School program is presented 
here. Other schools may be able to 
form a similar program following this 
pattern, expanding, substituting or re- 
jecting those phases which do not fit 
their local situation. 


Local Conditions Influencing Delano’s 
Program 


Delano High School is a medium 
sized school of about 750 enrollment. 
Many of the conditions of the pro- 
gram are peculiar to this district be- 
cause of the large territory and several 
towns involved. 


A rough estimate of the total popu- 
lation in the area would be 15,000, in- 
cluding four town and two general 
store-post office settlements. Buses run 
to these outlying districts; and they, in 
turn, are represented on the high 
school board. 

There are two weekly newspapers in 
the town of Delano. Pixley has a 
weekly newspaper and furnishes a local 
reprint to Earlimart. The area is also 
served daily by the Fresno Bee and the 
Bakersfield Californian, both of which 


maintain correspondents in Delano. 
Radio stations are located in Visa- 


lia (KTKC) and Bakersfield (KERN). 
Both stations are cooperative in giv- 
ing free time to the public schools. 

Delano is the shopping center for 
most of the district. Therefore, school 
notices posted in town may be seen at 
least once a week by people from the 
outlying districts. 





*! Harral, Stewart: School and Society, 
Oct. 14, 1939—p. 501. 
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By RICHARD E. WARD 


Journalism Instructor 
Delano, California, High School 


Why the Program Was Set Up 
The high school in Delano has al- 


ways carried on public relations activi- 
ties as has every other school. How- 
ever, these activities have been spon- 
sored by various departments and 
there has been little attempt to co- 
ordinate them through any other cen- 
tral agent than the principal. There 
has not been a continuous planned 
program. Teachers have had depart- 
mental exhibits, publicity has been is- 
sued for special events; but there has 
been no filling in of the gaps between. 
Many golden opportunities have not 
been exploited to full capacity and 
others have not been touched at all. 
It is the aim of this program to co- 
ordinate those activities which already 





After World War I, student 
publications sprang up like mush- 
rooms, press associations came into 
being, and schools became acute- 
ly conscious of the value of public 
relations new term which had 
emerged from the welter of pres- 
sure activities to “put across” the 
war and related programs. 

World War II’s aftermath may 
see further expansion in these 
fields and this article by Mr. 
Ward, the result of a summer’s 
labors in the course on Teaching 
of Journalism given by James L. 
C. Ford, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism at the University of 
California at Berkeley, is appro- 
priate to the time. 





exist and to add others. Especially is 
it planned that this program will take 
full advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by the daily and weekly press— 
a field which so far has only been 
used sporadically. 

Delano, because of its territorial 
spread, needs a coordinated means to 
inform the outlying taxpayer of what 
is happening in the school, what the 
school needs, and what the school is 
doing for his children. 

It is hoped that by providing infor- 
mation, the school will gain good will 
and, consequently, more supporters to 
help combat opposing pressure groups. 


These groups, it is believed, oppose as- 
pects of the present program because 
they lack an understanding of the lo- 
cal educational problems and needs. 


Delano has another problem in that 
many of its students are recent immi- 
grants from the Middle West. The 
parents of these students are still some- 
what migratory and therefore feel no 
loyalty or interest for the district or 
the school. It is hoped that this in- 
formative program will help orientate 
them and their children into the new 
surroundings. 


Objectives of the Delano Program 


As objectives of the public relations 
program, high-sounding educational 
precepts could be set down; but they 
are of little actual value. Too often 
such doctrine can be interpreted too 
elastically; too often, since such 
phrases actually mean little, the vague 
objectives are pushed aside. 


The public relations program should 
have definite aims which it hopes to 
accomplish and which it can accomp- 
lish. Every publicity release should fit 
one or more of these objectives. By 
using this check, the public relations 
director is less liable to sacrifice pur- 
poseful publicity for ballyhoo. 


For this reason the Delano High 
School public relations program has 
selected the following points as its ob- 
jectives: 


1. To coordinate all 
tions activities that were 
previously. 

2. To obtain taxpayer support in 
order that the school may continue to 
function on the present high  stan- 
dards. 

3. To create school good will in 
the community. 

4. To aid the administration in co- 
ordinating the various educational ac- 
tivities of the school. 

5. To provide accurate information 
to school supporters so that they may 
help decrease gossip and criticism on 
the part of opposing pressure groups. 

6. To provide guidance to incom- 
ing students, present students, and 
parents. 

7. To encourage fuller educational 


public rela- 


carried on 
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WE SECOND THE MOTION 


The Editor of School Activities wrote in his March issue 
as follows: 


“Recently, we read three new books on school admin- 
istration and, naturally enough, we paid particular atten- 
tion to their respective sections dealing with activities. 
In all three books these sections were distressingly weak; 
no, they weren’t weak, they were extremely feeble. In- 
adequate treatments, ancient bibliographies, lame quo- 
tations and references, ignorance of modern develop- 
ments and trends, inaccurate terminology, and lack of 
insight and perspective would make any educational 
treatise extremely feeble.” 


Readers of this magazine will recall a lengthy editorial 
in the November, 1941, issue in which we took a publisher 
to task for permitting a book to be published with refer- 
ences to student publications ten years old and with no in- 
formation evident in any way whatsoever that the authors 
were familiar with this phase of the subject about which 
they were writing. 


The Faculty Advisers Association of the CSPA has ap- 
pointed a committee to undertake an examination and read- 
ing of the texts relating to school administration most 
widely used in the leading teachers college and summer 
schools to see what is—mostly, is not—said about student 
publications. These findings will be published in mono- 
graph form for the information of the members of the 
sponsoring group and for judicious distribution to the 
heads of the leading institutions and to the publishers. 


We hope more editors, as well as teachers and advisers, 
will raise their voices in objection to what seems to be a 
common practice. We do not expect to put an end to the 
situation but we do know the forthcoming Advisers Asso- 
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ciation report will make some “authorities” slightly uncom- 
fortable. 


7 7 7 
NEA Convention in Denver 


The annual convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 27 to July 2. 
Elaborate plans for the entertainment of the delegates are 
being made under the direction of the local school authori- 
ties and literature describing the beauties of the neighbor- 
hood is available for all. Eight Colorado institutions of 
higher learning are cooperating with the NEA and the local 
committee and will, themselves, maintain summer schools. 
Miss A. Helen Anderson of the Denver Public Schools is 
in charge of publicity and information. 


7 y 7 


Hospitalized Children Edit 
and Publish Their Own Paper 


The Children’s Hcur is one of the most unusual papers 
in the country. It is published by the children in the Ped- 
iatric Ward of the Bronx Hospital, Bronx, N. Y., with the 
cooperation of the public school teacher assigned to these 
children. 

The first issue of this duplicated publication appeared 
without the present title but announced a contest for a 
good name. One little patient, Barbara Cooperberg, won 
the contest and now her choice will appear on each issue. 

Each number has two pages of contributions, ranging 
from one paragraph essays to news items and jokes, riddles 
and illustrations. Miss Gertrude Schorske, Chairman of 
the Volunteer Service at the Hospital, who brought this 
unique paper to our attention, states, “Our children are 
very happy to contribute to our journal. They sell it to the 
older patients and with the money we buy materials for 
our Play Therapy work on the wards.” 


if 7 gy 


Miss Metcalf, Adviser to 
Worcester Trade Winds, Dies 


Word has been received by the CSPA of the death on 
March 6 of Miss Anna L. Metcalf, adviser for many years 
to the Trade Winds, the magazine of the Worcester, Mass., 
Boys’ Trade School. 

While Miss Metcalf did not attend a CSPA Convention 
herself, she arranged for many boys to represent the maga- 
zine at the annual gatherings over the years. 

The Trade Winds had long been under her interested 
direction. The magazine has been associated with the CSPA 
since the 1926 Contest, the second to be conducted by the 
Association. It is to her influence that we must look for 
these consistent and cordial relations. 

Many letters in the files testify to her deep and abiding 
interest in school publications, particularly to the Trade 
Winds to which she devoted much of her time both in 
school and out. 

Her place has been taken on the magazine by Paul A. 
Connolly, a member of the school faculty. 


ce 
CSPA “Aids” in V F Service 
The Primer of School Newspaper Technique, the Official 


Style Book and Proofreaders’ Marks were listed in a recent 
issue of the Catalog of the Vertical File Service published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company of New York. 

This periodical, distributed to librarians, has a wide cir- 
culation and the CSPA has already received a number of 
orders for these “aids” from all parts of the country. 
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Summer Courses for Publications Advisers 


Third Annual Survey Made by National Council of Scholastic 


Press 


Associations Covers Current Offerings in School Press Field in the U.S. 


NE hundred Directors of Sum- 
mer Sessions among the accred- 
ited colleges, universities and 

teacher training institutions offering 
work during the summer of 1942 re- 
sponded to the request for information 
about courses of specific appeal to ad- 
visers to student publications made for 
the third time under the auspices of 
the National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations. 

Of this number forty-three stated 
that such courses would be given and 
fifty-seven reported in the negative. 
The list of institutions, arranged by 
states, is given below together with the 
courses they will offer. 

The card, sent to the 268 Summer 
Session Directors, made the following 
request: 

“We are making our annual survey 
of summer session offerings of courses 
of interest to advisers to student pub- 
lications only. This excludes profes- 
sional journalism, unless keyed to the 
problems of the adviser, public rela- 
tions, and other general offerings. We 
should like the descriptive title, brief 
explanation, and instructor of the 
courses in this field. Please indicate 
the experience of the instructor with 
student publications, if any. This is 
important to advisers. Space is pro- 
vided for the listing on the attached 
card. A catalog is not necessary. List- 
ings will appear in The School Press 
Review, official Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association journal. An imme- 
diate reply would be an appreciated 
courtesy.” 


AS may be observed, a number of the 
courses listed are in the field of 
professional journalism. In the request 
for information quoted above, the 
phrase, “unless keyed to the problems 
of the adviser”, provided sufficient lee- 
way to justify these listings in the 
minds of those replying. 

It is a matter of regret that only fif- 
teen schools responded to the request 
for information about the student pub- 
lication background of the instructor. 
Few administrators seem to realize the 
importance advisers attach to this qual- 
ification. Their reluctance to enroll 
for work with teachers who cannot 
match or improve upon their own ex- 
periences is based upon sad encounters 
in the past. It will be noted that dates 
for summer sessions have been added 
this year. One school indicated “for 
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graduate or undergraduate credit”. As 
the experienced advisers have passed 
far beyond their baccalaureate degrees, 
and as they are as desirous as the next 
one for credit for their studies, this 
may be a determining factor in the 
registration for and popularity of these 
courses. Another year a question per- 
taining to this will be included in the 
survey card. 

A summary of the survey procedure 
follows:— 
1940 1941 1942 

275 275 268 
Card Let. Card 
April Feb. May 


Schools addressed 
Means used . 
Date of inquiry .... 


BEERS vec acces .. 130 61 100 
States represented . . 26 23 39 
Catalogs received ? 2 = 
Schools— 


Reporting courses 35 36 43 
Reporting no courses 91 19 57 

Course offered 44 46 *73 

**Catalogs were not requested in 1942. 
*Obviously not all are strictly in the 
student publication field but the 
Summer Session Directors regard 
them as meeting that need. 

An attempt is being made to find 
out the best method of approach to 
the Summer Session Directors as well 
as to secure the greatest amount of 
desired information. In 1941, after 
the first experience of the Council with 
the survey, a letter was prepared for 
the Directors telling the aim and ob- 
ject of the survey, explaining at length 
the reasons why the advisers wish to 
know about the student publication ex- 
perience of the instructor, and enclos- 
ing a reprint of the report as it had 
appeared in the April, 1940, Review. 
The results were not satisfactory so the 
return postal card plan was resumed 


for 1942. 


COMPARISON of the 1940 and 

1942 returns gives a better idea 
of progress than by considering that 
for 1941. The increase in state repre- 
sentation is encouraging as well as the 
increase in the number of schools giv- 
ing the desired courses. 

As a follow-up to the 1941 summer 
session offerings, letters were sent to 
the schools where courses were being 
offered, and where the name of an in- 
structor had been given, asking for ar- 
ticles for The Review. It was thought 
papers prepared by the students in con- 
nection with their summer work might 
prove valuable sources of information 


for other advisers. 

There were only six replies from the 
entire list and one paper only was re- 
ceived. One instructor stated, “Al- 
most all the students are entirely inex- 
perienced—undergraduates or just be- 
ginning their teaching careers”; anoth- 
er said, “I shall be glad to bring your 
request to the attention of my grad- 
uate students”; a third, “I shall keep 
your request in mind and if I discover 
any articles in my class this term I 
shall be glad to remember The Re- 
view’. One instructor wrote, “I don’t 
want to establish a bad precedent and 
I hope you'll ask me again sometime 
but we haven’t a thing we can offer 
this summer. Most of the work has 
been news, headlines, proof reading, 
analyses of high school papers but no 
general term papers in the high school 
journalism course”. It is planned to 
write these instructors again this com- 
ing summer. 


HE National Council feels en- 

couraged at the progress indi- 
cated by the surveys. They have not 
yet developed into a pattern which 
meets all expectations but one may 
well be found in the near future. As 
to whether the publication of the list- 
ing renders a service to the advisers 
there is some doubt. The type of ad- 
viser who reads The Review regularly 
—usually through the membership of 
his publication in the CSPA—is an ex- 
perienced, forward-looking person. To 
such, summer courses are usually 
things of the past. Furthermore—and 
this is a weakness on the part of the 
colleges and universities offering the 
work—the instructing personnel is 
usually not a part of the school press 
field, and are seldom names well- 
known to the advisers. Because ad- 
visers who are inexperienced and who 
have not yet become acquainted with 
the literature, personnel and _proce- 
dures of the field, may miss this report, 
the Council suggests that the informed 
advisers make every effort to call this 
service to the attention of their col- 
leagues or acquaintances. 

Comments and suggestions are 
ought and welcomed by the Council 
in this and other projects in which it 
is interested. 


The 1942 Summer Courses 


ARIZONA 
State Teachers College, Tempe. July 16-Aug. 8. 
English 130s-A brief treatment of the com- 
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monly accepted techniques of news writing from 
schoo! viewpoint. Special attention given to 
problems of advisers of school newspapers and 
annuals, printed or duplicated. Clarence E. 
Southern, supervisor, weekly State Press (cam- 
pus newspaper) and Suguaro (annual) “for the 
past few years.” 
ARKANSAS 

State College, State College (P.O.), May 25-June 
27. Journalism 273a—News Writing. Journal- 
ism 443a—Editing. Planned particularly for 
high school teachers. 

State Teachers College, Conway, June 3-Aug. 12. 
English 321—Journalism, begun as an aid to 
students planning to work with high school 
classes in journalism and to advise such stu- 
dents. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, June 10- 
July 21. Journalism 302S—News Writing. Jour- 
nalism 312S—Feature Writing. Secondary Edu- 
cation 392. Supervision of School Publications. 
W. J. Lemke, Associate Professor of Journal- 
ism, sponsor State High School Press Associa- 
tion. 


CALIFORNIA 

State College, San Jose, June 29-Aug. 7. English 
124—-Journalism for teachers. Dwight Bentel, 
instructor 

Stanford University, Stanford University (P.O.), 
June 18-Aug. 15. Education 215-—Curriculum 
and instruction in journalistic writing. (Given 
by Department of Journalism on behalf of 
School of Education). 

University of California, Los Angeles, June 29- 
Aug. 7. Education 176J—Supervision of School 
Publications. For present and prospective su- 
pervisors of high school and junior college pub- 
lications including newspapers, magazines, and 
annuals. Organization and training of staffs 
and correlations with classes in English or jour- 
nalism. Editorial, advertising, financial, and 
typographical procedures surveyed and studied. 
(Corresponds to Journalism 130 offered for- 
merly). 

University of Redlands, Redlands, June 15-July 
24. School papers and their management. 


COLORADO 

University of Colorado, Boulder, June 15-Aug. 21. 
U. Jour. 112—High School Newspaper. The 
problems of the teacher and adviser; organiza- 
tion of the course; methods of teaching; trends 
on the high school field; functions of the high 
school paper; organization of the staff; training 
the staff in getting news; writing the news, 
editing copy, writing heads, making up, writing 
editorials; selection of material: iustrations ; 
business problems. Professor Ralph L. Cros- 
man, member of the Board of Publications of 
the University “for many years.” 


GEORGIA 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, June 8- 
July 11. English 326—The School Newspaper. 
George Haslam, instructor, adviser to Colon- 
nade, campus newspaper. 


ILLINOIS 

Northwestern University, Evanston, June 22-Aug. 
15 or June 22-Sept. 5. SD19—Supervision of 
School Publications. Major problems of man- 
aging high school papers, yearbooks, and maga- 
zines, ranging from the editorial to promotion. 
Prof. Sutton. Other courses of interest to 
teachers include: SC3—History of Journalism ; 
SC4—The Newspaper as a Social Institution; 
SD1—Reporting ; SD4—Typography. Principles 
of printing and typography governing produc- 
tion of newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks; 
correct use of type faces; principles of design. 
Prof. Allen and Prof. Sutton; SE1—News Fdit- 
ing: SE9—Principles of Photography: SE60— 
Public Opinion and Propaganda; SE61—The 
Press and World Affairs. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, June 8-July 18. 
Journalism 47—High School Journalism. Jour- 
nalistic writing in the high school; newspaper 
study and training of newspaper readers ; super- 
vision of school publications; supervision of 
school publicity; junior college courses in jour- 
nalism ; professional schools. Charles E. Flynn, 
instructor, director, Illinois State High School 
Press Association. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
June 8-July 17. Journalism 333—Principles of 
Reporting. 

INDIANA 

Indiana University, Bloomington, May 11-Aug. 22 
(Indiana U. has changed from two sessions and 
the summer course to a three session year). 
Journalism 225-—Supervision of School Publica- 
tions. A study of the writing, editing, and 
business management of school newspapers and 
yearbooks, the fundamentals of school publicity, 
and the teaching of high school courses in jour- 
nalism. John E. Stempel, Prof. and Head, 
Dept. of Journalism, collaborator on Indiana 
High School Press Association Course of Study 
in Journalism. 


IOWA 

University of Iowa, lowa City, June 8-July 31. 
Journalism 19:113s—-The Teaching of Journal- 
ism in High School. For those who intend to 
become supervisors of high school publications. 
Reporting, editorial writing, illustration, make- 
up, and problems of business management. Mr. 
English, instructor. 


KANSAS 
State Teachers College, Emporia, June 1-July 29. 
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Newspaper English I—-Beginning course for stu- 
dents who may become journalism teachers or 
school press advisers. Includes introduction to 
mechanics of duplicated publications and a 
study of journalism with emphasis on English 
composition. Newspaper English II—Follows 
previously listed course. Gives practical experi- 
ence in reporting, editing, proofreading, and a 
study of problems involved in scholastic jour- 
nalism. Courses taught by G. H. Philips, As- 
sistant Professor of English, “publications ad- 
viser of the college for seven years.” 


KENTUCKY 
State Teachers College, Murray, June 1-July 18. 
Student publications. Workshop: English, 


speech, and student publications. 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bow!- 


ing Green, Eng. 204a—Journalism. Principles 
of journalism; their application to actual con- 
ditions ; practical work on college paper; chance 
to demonstrate special abilities. Eng. 204b 
Reading of reliable newspapers and magazines ; 
students serve on staff of college puper; posi- 
tion determined by ability and interests. Miss 
Frances Richards, instructor, “‘who for many 
years has been faculty sponsor of the student 
paper.”’ 
MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, June 15- 
July 24. Jour. 82su—-Supervision of Schocl 
Tublications. Fred L. Kildow, Asst. Prof. of 
Journalism, Director, NSPA. 


State Teachers College, Winona, June 8-July 17. 


Flementary Photography. 


MONTANA 

Montana State University, Missoula, June 8-Aug- 
ust 14. $14—Introduction to Journalism. The 
fundamentals involved in the theory and prac- 
tice of journalism, with stress laid upon meth- 
ods used in the newspaper field; how these 
methods may be effectually applied in com- 
munity services. Mr. Dugan. S26—The High 
School Newspaper. The high school newspaper 
in relation to the school, the student, and the 
community. Business, editorial, and mechani- 
cal problems of the high school newspaper, Mr. 
Stone. S$117-—-School Public Relations. Discus- 
sions of public relations and publicity techni- 
ques as they affect school administration. Ex- 
ercises in correlation of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities with representative public 
relations media. Mr. Dugan has charge of the 
Kainen, student daily, during the regular school 
year. 

NEBRASKA 

State Teachers College, Chadron, June 8-Aug. 7. 
Eng. 105. News writing »nd news reporting, 
copy reading, writing headlines, feature story, 
reporting. 

State Teachers College, Peru, June 8-July 31. 
News Writing and Editing 234—-For the teach- 
er who handles high school newspaper publi- 
cations. Prof. Florence Martin. 

State Teachers College, Wayne, June 8--Aug. 7. 
Journ. 10—Reporting and News Writing. Much 
practical work. Designed to be of use to 
sponsors of school publications. Mr. Owen, in- 
structor. 


NEW JERSEY 


State Teachers College, Montclair, July 16-Aug. 


14. English S414—Public Relations and School 
Publicity. Designed to prepare the teacher for 
inaugurating and directing a publicity program. 
How to develop a student staff for such a pro- 
gram, preparing copy for the professional press, 
getting school news published, playing fair with 
newspaper editor and school, making the fro- 
gram constructively valuable to school and 
community. James P. Pettegrove, instructor, 
in charge of publicity at Montclair. 


NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, June 8- 
Aug. 1. English 85as—Journalism. Elementary 
journalism with practice in newswriting in con- 
nection with the Summer Lobo, campus weexly 
newspaper. Attention to theories of teaching 
news-writing and supervision of elementary and 
high schoo] student publications. Dr. Aian 
Swallow, instructor, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

NEW YORK 

Columbia University, New York City, July 7-Aug. 
14. Professional Writing s21—-News and Fea- 
ture Writing. Practice in gathering and writ- 
ing news, with emphasis on preparing copy for 
a daily newspaper and a weekly news maga- 
zine. The assignments include the selection of 
news items for dramatic treatment, the manage- 
ment of interviews, visits to institutions, the de- 
velopment of appropriate journalistic technique 
in structure and style, and problems of copy 
reading, caption writing, and editing. Dr. Ern- 
est Brennecke, Jr. Education s235 Mc—-Extra- 
curricular activities. Their organization and 
administration in junior and_ senior high 


schools. Among the many topics considered are 
“school publications.” Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell. 


OHIO 


Miami University, Oxford, June 15-July 17. Eng- 
lish 241—Student Publications. Deals with the 
mechanics of printing, organization of busi- 
ness and editorial staffs, lay-outs, engraving, 
and content of student newspapers and year- 


books. 
English. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, June 23-July 25. 
Education 374—-The Supervision of Journalism 
in the Secondary Schools. Designed for per- 
sons who have been teaching journalism in sec- 
ondary schools, or who act as faculty advisers 
for school newspapers, magazines or annuals. 
A general survey of the editorial, publication 
and mechanical phases of school newspapers and 
other publications with emphasis on those as- 
pects which are of particular value to teachers. 

OREGON 

University of Oregon, Eugene, June 13-July 17. 
J334-335—-Copy Editing. J459s--Principles of 
Journalism. 


Ralph J. McGinnis, Asst. Prof. of 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, June 8-July 17. 
ed. 250-—-Extra-Curricular Activities. English 
102—-English Composition. Eng. 201—-Advanced 
“exposition (July 20-Aug. 25). Eng. 203-—-De- 
scription, Narration and Informal Essay. Eng. 
308—Seminar in Writing. (All described as of 
“possible interest’’ to advisers.—-Ed.) 

Pennsylvania State College, State College (P.O.), 
June 29-Aug. 7. Journalism 430.52 Supervision 
and Management of School Publications. Espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of present and 
prospective faculty advisers in the field of schoc] 
publications. A study of editorial, advertising, 
circulation, and business methods; organizing 
and training the school publication staff; typog- 
raphy, illustration, make-up, and printing pro- 
cesses; application of principles to newspapers, 
magazines, and yearbooks. An analysis and 
comparison of current publications in the field. 
Practice assignments based on campus activi- 
ties. Dr. Stuart A. Mahuran, Asst. Prof. of 
Journalism, ed. School Press Exchange, former 
reporter, city editor, editorial writer, managing 
editor several middle western dailies, recently 
director School of Journalism, Creighton U., 
Omaha, Neb. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, June 
9-Aug. 7. Journalism $123—Journalism for the 
High School. Journalism $134--Special Fea- 
ture Articles. 

TEXAS 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, June 
3-Aug. 22. Journ. 341—-Supervision and Edit- 
ing of School Publications. A course for teach- 
ers and future teachers, editors, and future edi- 
tors who plan to supervise or edit school pub- 
lications in high school or college (June 3- 
June 18). Journ. 342-—-Publications Laboratory. 
A practical laboratory workshop for students 
who have completed Journalism 341. Oppor- 
tunity given for individual problems of research 
and outside reading in the field (July 16-Aug. 
22). Cecil E. Shuford, instructor, ‘“‘who has had 
six year’s experience with student publica- 
tions.” 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, July 13-Aug. 21. Journalism 127—Su- 
pervision of Public School Publications. Covers 
problems of supervision of school papers (three 
types) and school annuals and includes lab work 
in news reporting and editing. Walter Richter, 
Asst. Prof. of Journalism, “‘who has been fac- 
ulty adviser of the college publications for three 


years.” 
VERMONT 

University of Vermont, Burlington, July 18-Aug. 
18. Journalism. A study of the principles and 
practices of news writing, with daily aesign- 
ments and discussions that cover the different 
phases of reportorial and editorial work and 
the various types of special writing such as de- 
partment material, correspondence, interviews 
and feature stories. This course should be 
especially valuable to those who have charge 
of the school publication. Professor Leon W. 
Dean, “adviser to University student publica- 
tions for many years; chairman of conferences 
with editors of school papers.” 


VIRGINIA 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksbury, July 
20-Aug. 22. Co-curricular activities. 

State Teachers College, Radford, June 15-July 18. 
English 35—Journalism. For prospective and 
active teachers who may be expected to super- 
vise school publications or school news columns 
in newspapers. Jean E. Taylor, Prof. of Eng- 
lish, adviser to college paper since 1929. 


WASHINGTON 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Che- 
ney, June 17-Aug. 19. Journ. 3la. Principies 
of Newswriting. Gathering material, organiza- 
tion of news stories; leads. Journ. 33B. Fea- 
ture and Editorial Writing. Special assi¢n- 
ments. Journ. 41. Reporting. A course for 
those on the staff of the college newspaper. 
Recommended for those preparing to teach in 
junior high school or intermediate grades. H. 
E. Holmquist, Asst. Prof. of Journalism. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, June 15- 
Aug. 7. Journalism $17. Elementary Typog- 
raphy. Journalism $175. Newswriting and 
Editing. Journalism S177. Writing to Publish. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, June 8- 
July 7 and July 20-Aug. 28. Problems of High 
School Journalism—-for supervisors of high 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Convention Delegates View 


Pulitzer Prize and Asiatic 
Graphic Arts Exhibitions 


‘S)) XHIBITIONS for the delegates 
E to the Scholastic Press Associa- 

tion Convention at Columbia 
University on March 12, 13, and 14 
were arranged in the rotunda of the 
Low Memorial Library and in the East 
Asiatic Collections. A selection of ma- 
terial relating to the Pulitzer Prizes in 
Journalism and the awards for the last 
year were exhibited in the rotunda. 
The bust of Joseph Pulitzer by Fred- 
erick Blaschke (1913) was loaned by 
Dean Ackerman of the School of Jour- 
nalism and was placed by the entrance 
to the exhibition. 


The original drawing of “If I should 
die before I wake. .” by Jacob Burck 
of The Times (Chicago, Ill.) which 
won the award for a distinguished ex- 
ample of a cartoonist’s work during 
the year 1940 was exhibited. Joseph 
Burck presented to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries a collection of over 
one hundred drawings of his other 
cartoons. A number of these were also 
exhibited. The editorial work of Reu- 
ben Maury in the Daily News (New 
York) in 1940 won the editorial prize 
Westbrook Pegler won the prize for 
his articles on scandals in the ranks of 
organized labor which led to the ex- 
posure and conviction of George Sca- 
lise. Mounted clippings from the New 
York World Telegram were exhibited 
as well as a telegram from Westbrook 
Pegler himself in which he accepts the 
award, the news of which, he wrote, 
“knocked me looping”. 


yr award for the most disting- 
uished and _ meritorious public 
service rendered by an American 
newspaperman during the year was 
given to the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch for its successful campaign 
against the city smoke nuisance. An 
interesting number of articles and 
striking illustrations from the Posc- 
Dispatch were shown. The New York 
Times submitted a very convincing 
story of their foreign news reports 
during the year 1940 and a special ci- 
tation was given to them by the Pul- 
itzer Prize committee for the public 
educational value of these reports. 
There were charts showing the location 
of their foreign correspondents, many 
maps indicating the extensive service 
in this field, and other material illus- 
trating the excellence of the writing 
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and presentation of their foreign news. 
In one case was shown an engraved 
portrait of Pulitzer, biographies, and 
selections from his will in which he 
established a fund for traveling schol- 
arships to graduates of the School of 
Journalism as well as the annual prizes. 


N addition to the permanent ex- 

hibit of the graphic arts in the Far 
East, the East Asiatic Collections ex- 
hibited some Chinese papers and jour 
nals of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries for the visitors of the Schol- 
astic Press Association. These in- 
cluded pictorial reviews of world news, 
magazines of popular scientific infor- 
mation—some of which were founded 
and edited by Americans—illustrated 
news, and a weekly miscellany of re- 
ligion, news and science. 

The collection of material on the 
graphic arts includes material on the 
development of writing and printing, 
such as tools of paper making, seals 
and impressions of seals, rubbings from 
stone inscriptions and photographs il- 
lustrating the process of making these. 


Items of special value belonging to 
the Collections or on loan include a 
large collection of “oracle bones”, on 
which are carved historical records of 
China of the 14th to 12th centuries 
B.C.; samples of early writing on 
scrolls found in the caves of Tun- 
huang, Kansu province, China; a por- 
tion of one of the charms printed for 
the Empress Shotoku of Japan in 770 
A.D.—the eariest piece of printing for 
which there is any historical record; 
printed paper money of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) of China; and 
some Korean bronze and wood type, 
believed to be from one of the early 
15th century castings. As Thomas 
Francis Carter, late Assistant Profes- 
ser of Chinese in Columbia University, 
mentions in his book “The Invention 
of Printing in China and Its Spread 
Westward”, these pieces of movable 
type are very important and rare and 
probably antedate those cast by Guten- 
berg. 


The Libraries were pleased so many 
of the visitors took the opportunity to 
visit these exhibitions when they came 
to Columbia University and hope they 
will come to our exhibitions next year. 
—Catherine L. Laird and Charles M. 
Adams. 











Journalism Scholarship at 
University of Miami, Fla. 


Seniors of Florida high schoois are 
eligible to compete for the second an- 
nual University of Miami $100 Jour- 
nalism Award. The contest is state- 
vide and closes May 20. 

Each competing student must re- 
ceive his diploma from a Florida high 
school at mid-year or in June, 1942, 
and should plan to study journalism 
at the University of Miami. Both boys 
and girls are eligible. 

The 1942 award will be given for the 
best original essay or article of from 
1500 to 5000 words on the subject, 
“What Newspapers Can Do To Aid 
Our War Effort.” Prominent Florida 
newspapermen will act as judges. 

In announcing the contest, Simon 
Hochberger, assistant professor of 
journalism, emphasized that entrants 
in the competition are not required to 
have had journalism courses in high 
school, nor must they be members of 
a school publication staff. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the Journalism Department, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables. 

The winner last year was Rita Gross- 
man, Miami. 

Lead and Ink, honoroary journalism 
fraternity at the University of Miami, 
is sponsoring the contest. 


Adviser Marries 


Miss Francis M. Kisco, adviser to 
The Cub, Congress High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., President of the 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and delegate from that organiza- 
tion to the National Council of Schol- 
astic Press Associations, was married 
on April 11 to Joseph Francis Ryan, 
Jr. 
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A Page of Poetry ... 


HYME and rhythm flows from 
the pens of Chicago elementary 
school children just as it does 

from the pens of children all over the 
United States. Among these contri- 
butions there are always some very 
good. From the papers of members 
of the Chicago Elementary Press As- 
sociation, these poetic efforts have been 
chosen. 
A Little Snowman 


I made a little snowman, 
He was white as white could be, 
And every time I looked at him 
He seemed to smile at me. 


Maia Deitch, 2B, Shakespeare 
School. 


7 7 7 
The Blackbird 
In the far corner, 
Close by the swings, 
Every morning 
A blackbird sings. 
His bill is so yellow, 
His coat is so black, 
That he makes a fellow 
Whistle back. 
Louis Pagones, 3A, Hayt School. 
y v v 
A Resolution 
I made a resolution 
For 1942, 
I’ll write this resolution 
And read it off to you. 


I’m going to buy defense stamps 
To help my country too, 

I’m sure that this is something 
Everyone will want to do. 


And when my book is all filled up, 

T’ll get a bond and then 

I'll get myself another book, 

And start saving stamps again. 
Barbara Arado, 3A, Norwood 
Park School. 

vy y y 
Snow 

Snow is falling all around, 

Children playing on the ground, 

Young and old are having fun, 

After all the work is done. 

Melvin Rudich, 4A, Bryant School. 

vy vy 7 
Christmas Day 
Long ago shepherds from afar, 
Were guided by a wondrous star. 


They came to where the Christ- 
child lay; 
The King of Kings we praise today. 


The angel voices sang on high, 
Their heavenly chorus in the sky. 


And so we hear that song again, 


Eight 


Of “Peace on earth, Good-will to 
men.” 
Helen Larson, 5A, Hookway 
School. 
q 7 7 
The World 
The world is a very happy place, 
Where you should laugh and sing, 





We are indebted to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Sheffield of the Kozminski 
School, Chicago, for the poetry 
selections on this page. 





Where people should always be 
smiling, 
And never be mean or anything. 


The world is such a happy place, 
That folks both big or small, 
Should always show a happy face, 
And never be mean at all. 
Elinor Pearson, 6B, Morrill School. 
7 7 7 
Victory 
Citizens of the U.S.A. 
Your land depends on you! 
Roll up your sleeves and get to work, 
For we’ve a job to do. 
To stay behind the fighting man 
Whose gun our future steers, 
And toil right on to liberty, 
Through blood, and sweat, and 


tears. 


Keep working through these darken- 
ed days, 
You’re working for what’s right. 
And show those plotting our defeat 
That we will win this fight, 
In spite of tricky sabotage, 
And crooked treachery. 
For right will win and war will end 
With final Victory. 
Russell Bensley, 7B, Kozminski 
School. 
q y 7 
For Defense 
Give for the sake of giving, 
But in giving most of all 
It’s for the sake of living— 
Don’t let your country fall. 
Now is the time for doing, 
When words no longer appeal, 
With savings our strength renewing, 
We'll soon see action that’s real. 
Helene Rosenthal, 8B, Schley 
School. 
7 7 7 
The Monkey And His Master 
While walking down the street one 
day 
What do you think I saw? 


A little monkey on a string. 


He looked at me with awe. 


His master was an organ man 
So fat with curly hair, 

His features very strong 

His skin was dark—not fair. 


The monkey was a skinny fellow 
Who had to beg for money. 

It was a sad-sad sight to see 

And yet it seemed quite funny. 


This monkey was too thin I thought, 
His master was too fat. 

And yet they kept together, 

The monkey tipping his hat. 


I threw a penny to the monkey 
And again he looked at me. 
It looked as if he wished to say 
Please—another one for me. 


I threw another to this fellow 

And started on my way. 

I tell this story to everyone 

I'll never forget that day. 

Evelyn Erickson, 8B, Mozart School. 


y 7 7 
The Silver Night 
Dainty snowflakes, falling all around, 
Fluttering merrily to the ground. 
There they rest ’till human feet, 
Trample them in the street. 


On the snow the gleaming light, 
Of the moon is a beautiful sight. 
To bring peace and quiet it is meant, 
This beauty from the heavens sent. 
Judith Rabin, 8A, Emmet School. 
y y 7 
Books 
Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure, 
Books are paths that upward lead, 
Books are friends, come let us read. 
Ann Cuprisin, 8A, Nightingale 
School. 


The Third Leaf Unfolds 
at Teaneck High School 


“The material printed in this student 
anthology”, states William C. Moore, 
adviser, in the Preface to The Third 
Leaf of the Teaneck, N. J., High 
School, “is as varied and as broad as 
the minds of the young people who 
wrote it. The range (if, indeed, it can 
be called that) is from the grim and 
heart-sickening realities of war to the 
soul-warming mellowness of ever-re- 
turning spring... 

“Everything in this anthology has 
been written during the present school 
year. Most of it has been written in 
class. It is the sincere hope of each 
student represented, and certainly of 
the instructor, that you will find the 
book a pleasant companion for an 
hour’s excursion into the thoughts and 
fears and hopes of the youth of nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two.” 


The School Press Review 
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Oldest Student Publications 


Question Still 


HAT are the oldest 
publications in the United 
States? This question is one 

which comes increasingly to the desk 
of the Director of the CSPA. As his 
early training and experience in teach- 
ing was in the field of history, he has 
kept an eye open for information about 
these publications as the entries have 
come in for the annual contests. 

Some time ago, questions were ad- 
ded to the Entry Form to throw light 
on this phase of student publication 
background. “When was this publi- 
cation established?” and “Has it been 
continuous since?” To supplement the 
latter, “If not, explain changes, names, 
dates, format, etc.”” A wealth of infor- 
mation has been mounting in the 
CSPA files and it is hoped when times 
are better and people return to their 
normal way of life some work may be 
done with them. 

Meanwhile, seven publications were 
selected from the 1941 contest entries 
which dated their origin farther back 
than any others. With one exception, 
these entries were recorded again in 
1942. Here they are:— 

1855—The Item, Dorchester High 
School for Girls, Dorchester (Boston), 
Mass. 

1870—The Budget, Vail-Deane 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

1878—(Approximate) — Vermont 
Academy Life, Vermont Academy, 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 

1879—The Chronicle, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., High School. 

1883—The Advocate, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., High School. 

1883—The Xavier, Xavier High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

1885—The Record, English High 
School, Boston, Mass. 


A* article by Laurence R. Camp- 
bell, which appears below, lists 
thirty-two publications appearing be- 
fore 1885 which were so listed in the 
National Survey he undertook some 
years ago. None of the above publi- 
cations are listed in his findings. This 
would seem to indicate that we are a 
long way yet from final and authori- 
tative statements as to the indisputable 
facts about student publications. 

The first of which the CSPA office 
has a record is the Students’ Gazette, 
issued by the boys of William Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., while the 
British occupied their city and their 
school rooms. This is dated 1777. It 
was a single sheet of rag paper, hand 


student 
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Being Studied 


written, and the original is now on 
view at the school. A facsimile of this 
in metal was the award in the first 
typographical competition conducted 
by the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Guild and the CSPA in coopera- 
tion with the American Type Found- 
ers Department of Educatiom in 1939. 

In Dr. Campbell’s article he places 
The Literary Journal of the Boston 
Latin School first on his list. This is 
the first printed publication of which 
there is a record. In the “Prospectus” 
of the first issue, dated May 9, 1829, 
the following statement appears, “The 
projectors of this paper candidly con- 
fess that they were partly urged to 
their undertaking by the example of 
other schools in Massachusetts.” At 
the present time, Mr. A. Russell Mack, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
Massachusetts, a former publication 
adviser and former Faculty Director 
of the Southeastern Massachusetts 
League of School Publications, is car- 
rying on an investigation to see if he 
can discover those who set the Latin 
School such a fine “example”. 

The CSPA is doing everything pos- 
sible to record the information it se- 
cures and to encourage similar 
searches. But let Dr. Campbell tell us 
his story:— 

Early Scholastic Newspapers 
By Laurence R. Campbell 
OW many school newspapers 
were published before 1885? 
Only thirty-two, according to 
the National Survey of High School 
Journalism. Yet it seems probable 
that investigation of old files of pub- 
lic and private schools, public and 
school libraries, historical and anti- 
quarian societies should reveal infor- 
mation about newspapers, yearbooks, 
magazines, and published literary proj- 
ects of high school students. 

The School Press Review lists the 

dates of the following publication in 





Improvement ? ?? 


All are familiar with the slogan 
of The New York Times: “All 
the News That’s Fit to Print”. 

A college newspaper that came 
to us recently ran it this way: 
“All the News That Fits We 
Print”. 

By the looks of the paper there 
was more truth than parody in the 
line! 





the hope that it may be supplemented 
later. If your student publication was 
founded before 1885, will you report 
it to the author of this article? Here 
is the present list of school newspapers 
appearing before 1885: 

1829—The Literary Journal, Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 

1834—Ka Lama Hawaii, Hawaiian 
Luminary, Lahainaluna High School, 
Maui, Hawaii. 

1841—The Athenian, Allen Acad- 
emy, Pa. 

1845—The Rising Sun, Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 

1846-48—The Bedford Street Bud- 
get, Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

1846-48—The Rivulet, Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 

1848—The Juvenile Gazette, Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 

1848—The Streamlet, Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 

1848—E xcelsior, Public High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
1848—The Rivulet, 
School, Hartford, Conn. 

1849—The Minute Book, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Public High 


1850—The Scholar’s Experiment, 
Middletown, Conn. 

1851—Constellation, Girls’ High 
School, Portland, Me. 

1851—The Effort, Public High 


School, Hartford, Conn. 
1851—The Students Manual, Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 
1853—The Satchel, 
Litchfield, Mass. 
1854—The Experiment, High 
School, Middletown, Conn. 
1854—The Bud of Genius, 
School, New Britain, Conn. 
1854—The Souvenir, High School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
1857—The Chanticleer, High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
1857—Bush Eel, Central 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1859—High School Thesaurus, High 
School, Worcester, Conn. 
1860-—The School Bell, 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
1866—The Satchell, Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 
1870—The 
Erie, Pa. 
1870—A paper, High School, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 
1875—The Aurora, 
Middletown, Conn. 


High School, 


High 


High 
High 
News, 


High School, 


High School, 


1875—High School Journal, High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1876— The Sun, Central High 


School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1878—A paper, High School, Corry, 
Pa. 

1882—The Register, Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. 

1885—The Mirror, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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Coordinated Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 3) 


use of the school plant by the com- 
munity for such activities as evening 
school, forums, etc. 

8. To encourage participation in 
community educational activities by 
recent graduates. 

9. To provide a better means of 
publicizing new administrative policies 
and announcements. 

10. To help the public realize the 
problems the school and the teachers 
are facing. 

11. To acquaint the community 
(and some teachers) with the activi- 
ties and achievements of the various 
departments. 

12. To encourage support of stu- 
dent activities. 

13. To inform the public of the var- 
ious out-of-class services provided by 
the school. 

14. To give recognition to hard- 
working teachers who otherwise would 
not receive it. 

15. To dispel the mistaken but prev- 
alent idea that educators are paid too 
much, that they work but five hours a 
day five days a week, and that they 
have three months of leisure. 
Standards of the Delano Program 

Standards, like objectives, should be 
determined to keep the publicity di- 
rector from going astray. By following 
them, his work will be more efficient 
and he is less liable to commit the in- 
discretion of the publicity agent. 

A good set of standards may be 
adapted from those suggested by W. 
G. Reeder in An Introduction to Pub- 
lic School Relations.*' In resume, they 
are: 

1. Truthful: The director of pub- 
licity should be willing to tell the truth 
to the newspapers on all issues even if 
unpleasant. If he doesn’t, the report- 
er is liable to go to less reliable source 
of news. The program must be car- 
ried on with the newspapers on a give 
and take basis. Of course, such mat- 
ters as individual I.Q.’s need not be 
discussed. 

2. Unselfish and unbiased: No pro- 
gram should be carried on with the at- 
titude that the school has an axe to 
grind. 

3. Continuous: To be effective, a 
public relations program must be con- 
tinuous. 

4. Humanized: The majority of the 
material in a newspaper is straight 
news. Therefore, people are more 
liable to read articles displaying a hu- 
man element. At no time should the 





*1 Reeder, W. G., An Introduction to Pub- 
lic School Relations, pp. 8-12. 
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director resort to educational cant. 

5. Universal appeal: The director 
must remember that all types of peo- 
ple are interested in the schools. 

6. Proper amount: Too much pub- 
licity is liable to bring criticism of “too 
much noise and not enough work.” 

7. Proper balance: The director 
should not give undue publicity to stu- 
dent activities and omit the more seri- 
ous phases of the educational program. 

8. Inclusive: The director should 
admit that there are other points of 
view besides the school’s. 

9. Dignified but aggressive: Don’t 
use ballyhoo but don’t be afraid to 
state facts. 


Duties of the Delano Public Relations 
Director 


Since there is only sufficient demand 
for one year of journalism training at 
Delano High School, there are few 
students who have the training or abil- 
ity to be of value on the school news 
bureau. Therefore it falls upon the 
director of publicity to do much of the 
writing for publicity releases at the 
beginning of the year. As abler stu- 
dents prove their ability, the director 
should step back and supervise their 
work. In a larger school where there 
are carry-over students the director 
can leave all actual writing to stu- 
dents on the news bureau staff. 


The chief job for the publicity di- 
rector is the coordination of all the ac- 
tivities of the various agencies under 
the public relations program. A list 
of the Delano agencies will appear 
later in this study. To keep some of 
these from working at cross purposes 
will require tact and skill. 

The director should cooperate with 
the other teachers and provide some 
system by which they may make their 
suggestions for publicity to him. He 
should make provisions for receiving 
administrative announcements and 
school board meeting notes from the 
school secretary. He should be pre- 
pared to “sell” his program to the 
other members of school society and be 
able to prove its worthiness to any 
doubters. 

The program director should be 
able to advise other teachers on the 
preparation of news copy if they are 
the type that won’t trust it to student 
hands. He should also be able to ad- 
vise them on the preparation of manu- 
scripts for professional journals. 

The “School in Review” publication, 
to be explained later, should be pre- 
pared under his supervision and he 
should be prepared to plan for the 


most effective display of material in it. 


Contacts with clubs, churches, news- 
papers, and other organizations for the 
dissemination of school publicity 
should be a duty of the director. 


At all times the director should be 
willing to accept all responsibility for 
material published under his super- 
vision and he should have it under- 
stood that his judgement will be final. 
Selling the Program; The Calendar 

It may be difficult to “sell” a public 
relations program to some adminis- 
trator who confuses public relations 
with press agent tactics. In case this 
problem arises it would be well to in- 
troduce that administrator to the three 
M’s of education: Moehlman, Miller 
and Morgan. 

Teachers who refuse to cooperate 
with the program will find, after it is 
in operation for a while, that they will 
profit as the school takes its reward 
from the improved attitude of the 
community. In order to impress oth- 
ers with the benefits of public rela- 
tions, the director must be fully ac- 
quainted with the function of the pro- 
gtam and be willing and able to ex- 
plain it to others. The best way would 
be to issue a mimeographed bulletin 
to all teachers explaining the part they 
are to take in the program. If funds 
are sufficient, a booklet on the sub- 
ject might be given to each teacher. 
One has been published by the Quill 
and Scroll Foundation.*! 

Of course, one of the best selling 
points is to prove to the school that 
the program works by showing it in 
action. 

In order to make a program work 
out successfully it should be continu- 
ous, not sporadic. A suggested be- 
ginning for the preparation of such a 
program is the planning of a calendar. 


This calendar has 
tages. First, it makes for newness and 
timeliness of publicity releases. Sec- 
ond, it keeps them in their proper 
season. Third, it lets you know in 
advance when a period of little news is 
approaching. In order to keep your 
program continuous, these lean times 
= be filled with non-seasonal mate- 
rial. 

Reeder in An Introduction to Pub- 
lic School Relations** gives an example 
of a suggested weekly calendar. E. R. 
Johnson published a suggested monthly 


several advan- 


(Continued on Page 12) 





*1 Popham, Margaret, Your Department Is 
News, Quill and Scroll Foundation Pub- 
lication. 

*2 Reeder, An Introduction to Public School 
Relations, p. 42. 

*3 Johnson, Suggestive Calendar for Con- 
tinuous Publicity, Educational Research 
Bulletin (Oct. 29, 1924), Vol. III, p. 305. 

*4 See Spears and Lawshe, High School 
Journalism, pp. 359-370. 
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OW much does an adviser do in 

the course of a year? Each 

feels he has done as much, if 
not more, than any other adviser. In 
any case, he is sure he has done more 
than any other teacher in charge of 
an extra-curricular activity. And he is 
probably right. 

During the year we have watched 
one adviser at work and have laid 
aside notes and news items waiting for 
the end of school to summarize them. 
These are the activities of Miss Ella 
Sengenberger, Adviser to The Cannon 
of Arsenal Technical Schools, India- 
napolis, Indiana, as they appeared in 
print. The work she did off the rec- 
ord can only be imagined. 

After helping organize the annual 
Indiana High School Press Conven- 
tion in October, 1941, and turning out 
a revised edition of the official Course 
of Study in Journalism, she received 
the honorary degree, Master of Arts, 
from Franklin Colege, host to the press 
conference for twenty years. On De- 
cember 11, 1941, The Cannon cele- 
brated its 30th year with a feature is- 
sue and, the same month, all the rooms 
comprising the journalism offices in 
the old mansion of the commandant 
of the Arsenal, still a part of the school 
plant, were completely renovated and 
refurnished. Advisers know how sel- 
dom such an event can be recorded in 
school press history! 

Later, the business staff boys 
stripped the metal from hundreds of 
old cuts in the Cannon office, sold it 
for $108, sold fifteen cartons of wood 
blocks for kindling, at 10 cents a car- 
ton, and gave the nails to the adver- 
tising classes for mounting posters and 
signboards. With the money they are 
buying Defense Bonds in the name of 
their paper. 


T the close of the school year 

came the sixteenth annual Can- 
non alumni Get-Together. “The Din- 
nerette”, “published (for the occasion) 
annually by the Alumni of the Ar- 
senal Cannon staff, name changes ac- 
cording to the whim of the editor ax 
the time”, summed up the work of the 
year and told the story of the preced- 
ing sixteen years. To say it is an in- 
teresting record is stating it mildly. 


First came the announcement of a 
plan to raise $2500 in five years with 
a dollar or more pledged annually for 
five years. It is expected the full 
amount will be reached with contribu- 
tions from the 400 or more Cannon 
alumni. 


“The Dinnerette” told of thirteen 
Kannon Kiddies, as they are well and 
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One Adviser’s Family .. . 


widely known, who are teachers, forty- 
two who are married, twenty-three new- 
comers to alumni rank, told of the 
travels and present location of scores 
of ex-editors; introduced the new ba- 
bies—since the last issue—gave the 
former editors now in college and 
their extra-curricular activities, and 
listed the boys in the service. 

Still more it listed Cannon accomp- 
lishments for the school year now com- 
ing to a close. Fifteen senior mem- 
bers of the staff visited Butler Uni- 
versity and edited an issue of that in- 
stitution’s Collegian, one member won 
a certificate of merit in Scholastic 
Magazine’s historical article compe- 
tition, the Cannon received All-Amer- 
ican rating in the NSPA contest, won 
International Superior Honor Rating 
in the Quill and Scroll Achievement 
contest, and received the National Tu- 
berculosis-CSPA certificate of honor 
for its story on the 1941 Christmas 
Seal campaign. 


NE member of the staff who at- 

tended the National High School 
Institute at Northwestern in the sum- 
mer of 1941 received the award fox 
being the outstanding writer in a group 
of eighty-seven boys and girls and got 
one of the twenty honor certificates 
given each summer. Three staff mem- 
bers placed first in the writing contests 
at the LHSPA at Franklin in the aut- 
umn, five won similar honors at But- 
ler University’s Journalism Field Day 
this past spring, six staff members re- 
ceived part scholarships to the 1942 
National Institute to be held at North- 
western, and two received state honor- 
able mentions in the writing contests 
sponsored by Quill and Scroll. 

Incidentally, the Cannon alumni are 
the first extra-curricular alumni group 
to be organized at Tech. 

“Pounds and pounds of tin and lead 
foil, boxes of pans, old wires, waffle 
irons, even old auto tires, were found 
in the boxes” set out at Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools in the campaign run by 
the journalism class. 

“My Journalism Class wished to do 
its part”, stated Miss Sengenberger, 
“so they wrote stories for the paper, 
notices for the school bulletin and 
carried on the campaign. Roll rooms 
challenged each other and the scrap 
piles mounted.” 

One Cannon story follows: 
Caution! This Offer Is Open 

For a Limited Time, Only 
Attention, Americans: 


Wanted: Six thousand students 
who wish to help win this war! 



























































Clyde McCormack, auditor on the Arsenal 
Cannon staff, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., showing the War Bond 
which the staff bought with money received 
from copper and zinc salvaged from old 
cuts, to Mr. Hanson H. Anderson, Principal. 
The staff was the first organized group in 
the school to buy a War Bond. 


Requisites: They must be physi- 
cally able to carry tinfoil, copper, 
brass, and license plates to school; 
they must know where the gates are, 
for all the boxes for depositing the ma- 
terial are placed at the school en- 
trances. 

No experience necessary. Personal 
references will be based on the amount 
of material brought in. 

All persons interested: Bring tin 
and lead foil, copper and brass, and 
license plates tomorrow to help the 
journalism class make a record show- 
ing in its week-long drive for scrap 
metal. 

Remember: This offer will be closed 
at midnight tomorrow. 

To cap the climax, pictures were 
taken of the piles of scrap to record 
the results. 

NOTHER little project under- 

taken by Miss Sengenberger in 
her “leisure” time was a scrapbook of 
pictures, clippings, comments and oth- 
er items to present to the highly es- 
teemed head of the English Depart- 
ment, Miss Mabel Goddard, on the oc- 
casion of her retirement. 

As one of the students in Arsenal 
Tech defined “work” recently, “It is 
what you do in your leisure time”. The 
“leisure” enjoyed at the school must 
be available in enormous quantities! 
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Coordinated Public Relations 
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calendar in the Educational Research 


Bulletin.** 

However, since every school differs, 
it will be best to work out a particu- 
lar program. This can be done from 
files of the town papers, the school 
paper, and from previous yearbooks. 
The News Bureau and Newspapers** 

The news bureau in the Delano High 
School program does not have the im- 
portance that it might in a larger 
school. Since there are no carry-over 
students, there are no trained staff 
members available. Instead, one stu- 
dent of above-average ability will be 
selected to serve as news bureau di- 
rector. He will serve as an editor-su- 
pervisor. 

Members of the school newspaper 
staff will carry on the reportorial du- 
ties as the needs and opportunities 
arise. 

The student director’s job will be to 
locate the stories, assign them to the 
reporters, collect the stories, edit and 
deliver copy to the weeklies and phone 
stories to the correspondents of the 
dailies. As stated before, due to the 
lack of carry-over students some stor- 
ies at first will be handled by the fac- 
ulty director. Except for the borrow- 
ing of reporters, the news bureau will 
be run separately from the school 
paper. 

Reporters who have had _ published 
stories appear in the weeklies will re- 
ceive by-lines and will be credited for 
the work the same as for work on the 
student publication. Reporters having 
the results of their work appear in the 
dailies also will receive credit. How- 
ever, this work will not be accepted 
in lieu of journalism class work. 

It is hoped that a spirit of compe- 
tition and efficiency can be worked into 
this system. 

“The newspaper is one of the great- 
est disseminators of information and 
the moulder of public opinion,” asserts 
Reeder.*! Therefore it is of inesti- 
mable value to the public relations pro- 
gram. 

“Newspapers are glad to print school 
news because their mission is to serve 
the desires and interests of their read- 
ers, and those readers—particularly 
parents, pupils, former pupils, and 
school employees—are interested in 





*1 Reeder, An Introduction to Public School 
Relations, p. 32. 

*2 Reeder, op. cit., p. 38. 

*3 Moehlman, Public School Relations, p. 


93. 
*4 Haskew, L. D., Small Town School Pub- 


licity, Our Nation’s Schools, Jan., 1940, 
p. 63. 
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school news.”** Therefore newspaper 
publicity does not add to the costs of 
the program. 

The public relations director should 
take full advantage of this opportun- 
ity. Moehlman says, “Continuity and 
volume are the chief factors in the cir- 
culative value of newspaper public- 
ity.”*' But, the public relations di- 
rector should not, in his enthusiasm, 
lose track of the favors being done for 
him by his friend, the editor. 

Haskew in “Small Town School 
Publicity”** gives some practical sug- 
gestions for the public relations di- 
rector to follow in his contacts with 
the editor. In paraphrase, they are: 

1. The editor is a busy man. He ap- 
preciates help. Therefore he likes full 
written, ready-to-set material. 

2. Even country papers have dead- 
lines. Don’t expect to break them. 

3. Names are news in small town 
papers. 

4. People are more liable to read 
stories in a lighter vein than they are 
factual data. People are not looking 
for up-to-the-minute news in a weekly 
paper. They want to be entertained. 

5. The editor doesn’t like straight 
publicity. He wants some news mixed 
with it. 

The School Newspaper in the Program 

Delano has an excellent opportunity 
for public relations work in its school 
paper. Though only 500 papers are 
printed each week, student polls have 
shown that each paper averages three 
readers. The paper is widely read all 
over the district for two reasons. First, 
it is available in all business places 
that advertise and it averages sixty ad- 
vertisers a week. Second, it is read 
because it is the most reliable source 
of local sports news. 

Its value in the public relations 
program is that it is an approach to 
the adult through the child. He reads 
it to see what his children and his 
friends’ children are doing. He is ex- 
hibiting a friendly attitude toward the 
school by the mere act of reading the 
paper. What he reads in it can more 
easily influence him toward the school. 
However, there should be no attempt 
at propagandizing nor should the pa- 
per be sacrificed for the public rela- 
tions program. It should remain pri- 
marily an organ of the student body. 

Because of the nature of student 
newspapers, they need not conflict with 
publicity releases by the news bureau. 





*1 Harral, School and Society, 
1939, p. 503. 
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Other Media of Publicity 

“It must be remembered that news- 
paper publicity is but one phase of the 
school’s public relations program and 
therefore should not be the sole me- 
dium used in keeping the public in- 
formed,” says Stewart Hiarral, in 
School and Society.*' 

Because of the truth of this state- 
ment the following pages will state 
those agencies to be used in the De- 
lano program. 

The Yearbook 

For ten years Delano High School’s 
yearbook, The Del Ano, has been one 
of its chief public relations values. 
During that time, under the advisor- 
ship of Miss Mary Saber, it has re- 
ceived nine All-American awards. Re- 
quests for copies of the book are re- 
ceived from all over the United States. 
For this reason alone it is valuable. 

Over and above that, it surpasses 
most annuals in that it is more than a 
mirror of student activities. It gives a 
comprehensive, humanized view of the 
whole school program. 

As far as the public relations pro- 
gram is concerned, the position of De- 
lano’s yearbook could not be im- 
proved. Other schools might well ex- 
amine copies of The Del Ano to see 
how school material other than stu- 
dent activities may be presented in an 
interesting, educational manner. 
Teacher-Speaker Community Program 
Service 

Teachers of Delano High School 
have had many travel experiences, 
carry on interesting hobbies, or advise 
student activities that are entertaining. 
At present these teachers often per- 
form before clubs and other community 
organizations when asked. 

It is the plan of this public rela- 
tions program to coordinate these ac- 
tivities and issue a bulletin to all clubs, 
churches, and organizations offering 
this service and suggesting the differ- 
ent program features available. Any 
organization may fill in programs with 
student or faculty talent by making 
mailed application a month before the 
program date. 

A moving picture of the school and 
its activities has been taken and it is 
hoped that by this entertainment serv- 
ice the picture will have a wider cir- 
culation. 

The director should make a list of 
such program features and strive to at- 
tain teacher cooperation in carrying on 
the service in the community. 

Some suggestions for the list are: 
Travel in Mexico Talk—Spanish 
Teacher, Book Review—English 
Teacher, Skit—Drama Club, Sports 
Outlook—Coach. Almost every teach- 
er could make some contribution to 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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“Give Usa Chance” Idea Back 
of Student Life; CSPA Helps 


‘By JESSIE THOMAS 
Student Life 
Washington, D. C. 


want? What should be done by 

and for youth? We want de- 
mocracy extended to us. We want to 
be able to speak in the council and 
share in the work.” 

These words were spoken by Rich- 
ard Arnos, a Toledo high school stu- 
dent, who appeared recently with three 
other high school youths on the NBC 
program America’s Town Meeting. 

Others, too, have made the appeal, 
“Give us a chance!” 

There is a national magazine which 
is endeavoring to give “a chance” to 
secondary-school students who are in- 
terested in writing, art, and photog- 
raphy. The magazine is Student Life. 

Published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
Student Life purposes to encourage 
better practices in extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities and to provide an outlet for 
student creative work in writing, art, 
and photography. With the _ excep- 
tion of a guest editorial and certain 
regular features, the materials pub- 
lished are student contributed. 

In an effort to bring the publication 
to a fuller realization of its purposes 
and of its ideal of being “the second- 
ary-school students’ own national 
magazine”, the plan of appointing an 
honorary student advisory board was 
last year put into operation. 


HE problem of choosing the 

board at first caused some little 
concern. But the idea of using the 
ratings of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association as a guide proved 
a ready solution. Accordingly, twen- 
ty-two schools doing outstanding work 
in journalism and as many selected 
students were represented last year on 
the student advisory board of the 
magazine. 

First, a number of schools repre- 
senting a wide geographic area were 
chosen. A letter explaining the plan 
and its purpose was dispatched to the 
principal and to the adviser of the 
school publication. They were asked 
to nominate the student who would 
best represent that particular school. 
The student nominated was then in- 
formed of the appointment and was 
invited to contribute articles and ac- 
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tion pictures covering outstanding ex- 
tracurriculum activities in the school. 


Further, the student was asked to 
make suggestions whereby the serv- 
ices of the magazine might be im- 
proved. 

The response of the principals, ad- 
visers, and students has been so satis- 
factory that the plan of a student ad- 
visory board will be continued next 
year. 


Persons desiring further acquaint- 
anceship with this magazine are in- 
vited to write to Student Life, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 





ESSPA and Syracuse University 
Sponsor Advisers’ Short Course 


HE 1942 short course for school 

publications advisers, which is 

sponsored jointly by the Em- 
pire State School Press Association 
and the School of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, will be held at the 
School from Monday, August 17, 
through Thursday, August 27. The 
course is free to advisers from men- 
ber schools of the association. Advis- 
ers from non-member schools may en- 
roll for the short course by payment 
of a $5 tuition fee. 

Five courses will be offered this 
year with each student limited to a 
choice of enrollment in any three sub- 
jects. Each course will be offered at 
a different hour of the day so those 
enrolling for the short course may se- 
lect any combination of courses. 

Courses will be offered by a faculty 
of five selected from the staff of the 
Syracuse School of Journalism. This 
faculty will include the president of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, a past president of the 
same association, and a past president 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 
Courses with the instructor who will 
have charge of each will be as follows: 
Feature Writing, Dr. George L. Bird; 
Headlines, Copyreading and Makeup 
for School Publications, Professor 
Laurance B. Siegfried; Writing School 
News, Dr. Douglass W. Miller; Short 
Story Writing, Dean M. Lyle Spen- 
cer; Yearbooks, Professor E. Marion 
Johnson. 

Advisers will be given a free hand 
again this year in the arrangement of 
such extra-curricular activities they 
may desire. These affairs may take 
the form of social or recreational 
events or of special study groups and 
round tables as the advisers elect. This 
phase of the short course will be 


planned cooperatively by the group 
during its first evening at Syracuse. 

Women students will be housed 
again this year in as many sorority 
houses adjacent to the campus as are 
needed for the group. Accommoda- 
tions for men have been arranged 
again at the Faculty club. Cost of 
rooms for the period of the short 
course will be $8. 


Advisers desiring room reservations 
for the period of the short course are 
asked this year to make a $5 deposit 
not later than July 17 by sending 
check or money order for that amount 
made payable to the Empire State 
School Press Association. These res- 
ervations should be mailed to Doug- 
lass W. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
the Association, School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 

Faculty Who’s Who 

Dean M. Lyle Spencer, who will 
teach the class in short story writing, 
is former dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Washing- 
ton, former president of the same in- 
stitution, and the founder of the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University. He is a former president 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and 
author of widely used journalism text- 


books. 
Douglass W. Miller, who will teach 


the course in writing school news, is 
the executive secretary of the Empire 
State School Press Association as well 
as the president of the American As- 
scciation of Teachers of Journalism. 
He is a member of the editorial board 
of “Journalism Quarterly”, assistant 
to the dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, and director of Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s public relations. 


Professor E. Marion Johnson, who 
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will again teach the course dealing 
with yearbooks, was the founder of the 
National Scholastic Press Association 
and creator and first editor of Schol- 
astic Editor magazine. One-time head 
of the department of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, Professor 
Johnson also taught at the University 


of Wisconsin before coming to Syra- 
cuse. 


Dr. George L. Bird, who is to have 
charge of the course in feature writ- 
ing, is himself a successful free lance 
writer in the magazine field. 

Professor Laurance B. Siegfried, who 
will teach the course in headline writ- 
ing, copyreading, and makeup, is a 
former editor of the American Printer 
and a nationally-known printing au- 
thority. 





Annuals Assets ... 


“We used the Popeye idea this year 
—a full size figure on a large poster 
board, the huge mallet ringing up the 
percentages each day at noon. Popeye 
being placed in the cafeteria carried 
out the ‘spinach’ idea $2.50 prize 
was given to home room with highest 
percentage of subscriptions... It work- 
ed!”—The Monticello, Jefferson High, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

“The staff presented an original and 
cleverly written play in assembly de- 
picting graduates in 1950 enjoying one 
of our present yearbooks. .”—The 
Sequoyah, Fair Park High, Shreve- 
port, La. 

“The staff made good use of the 
newly installed public address system 
in the school. Each day the favorite 
song of the subscribers for the day 
was played during activity period. In 
the campaign assembly the ‘Informa- 
tion Please’ idea proved of great 
value. Questions were worded so as 
to bring out information about the an- 
nual.. free subscriptions to winners.” 


—Round-Up, Roosevelt High, Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii. 


Summer Courses 
(Continued from Page 6) 


school publications. @Dr. P. I. Reed, who “has 
had charge of this work for several years” and 
who “has had twenty years of practical experi- 
ence in teaching journalism.” 
WISCONSIN 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, June 29-Aug. 
21. Journ. 105—Writing and Selling of Spe- 
cial Feature Articles, @Prof. Helen M. Patter- 
son. Journ. 120-—-Interpreting Foreign and War 
News, Prof. Frank Thayer. Journ. 126—Short 
Story Writing, @Prof. Grant M. Hyde. Journ. 
139—-Propaganda and Publicity, Prof. Hyde. 
Journ. 191—Supervision of Student Publications 
and Journalistic Classes, Prof. Patterson. 

WYOMING 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, June 13-July 
7. High school journalism workshop. English 
50s--Supervision of School Papers. A survey 
of the problems in connection with the assem- 
bly and publication of the school newspaper 
and yearbook. Matters of staff organization, pro- 
motion, circulation, and financing. Advisers and 
teachers in training will be provided with clin- 
ics and conferences to discuss special problems. 
Attention will be given to duplicated publica- 
tions. English 51s--Reporting and Editing. A 
special course in journalistic techniques for ad- 
visers of school publications, school publicity 
writers, and teachers in training. The various 
forms of journalistic writing will be discussed. 


Including also work in copyreading, headline 
writing, and newspaper makeup. James C 
Stratton, instructor, former adviser Pueblo, 


Colo., Central High Times and Wildcat (year- 
book). Author, Outlines in High School Jour- 
nalism and Worksheets in Journalism, counsel- 
lor and instructor, 1940, 1941 Institute for high 
school journalists at Northwestern U. 

@ Instructors who have been awarded the CSPA 
Gold Key for outstanding work in the school 
pres; field. 
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CSPA Director Receives 


(Continued from Page 2) 

boring University. 

HIS is the second time during the 

current school year that honor- 
ary degrees have been conferred upon 
figures prominent in the school press 
field. Last October, Miss Ella Sen- 
genberger, one of the founders and 
leading spirits in the Indiana High 
School Press Association, received the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts of 
Franklin College, during the annual 
convention of that Association. The 
picture of the presentation of the di- 
ploma was featured on the front cover 
of the November Review and the 
story of the ceremonies was related at 
length in that issue. It was the first 
time in school press history that any 
person had been so honored. 


Coming Events... 


Lehigh University decided not to hold its an- 
nual Press Conference this year because of the 
accelerated program and the absorption of the 
faculty into war and other duties. It is hoped it 
will be resumed as soon as the present state of 
affairs is terminated. 


MAY 14, Central Jersey Scholastic Press As- 
sociation annual spring conference, Plainfield, N. 
J., High School. Carl K. Bomberger, Secretary- 
Treasurer, in charge. 


MAY 23. Twenty-fifth semi-annual convention 
of the Western New York Interscholastic Press 
Association, Kenmore, N. Y., Senior High School. 
David E. Peugeot, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in charge. 


MAY 12. Fourth Annual Spring Convention, 
Nassau School Press Association, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


FALL OF 1942. Minnesota High School Press 
Association at St. Cloud. 


FALL OF 1942. The George Washington Uni- 
versity High School Press Association at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Marcelle Lane, Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
in charge. 

OCTOBER 10. Autumn Conference, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. Ernestine Robinson, 
Glen-Nor High, Glenolden, Pa., in charge. 


OCTOBER 23-24. Annual Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, York, Pa. Charles 
A. Farris, Senior High School, Altoona, Pa., Pres- 
ident; Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pa., Convention Chairman. 


OCTOBER 31. Autumn Conference, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. J. W. Beattie, 
President, Palmer High School, Palmerton, ?a. 

Annual CSPA Yearbook Conference, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. DeWitt D. Wise, 
Chairman, CSPA Yearbook Division, in charge. 
Further information, CSPA, 202 Fayerweuather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

CSPA Advisory Board, stated meeting. Jo- 
seph M. Murphy, Director CSPA, in charge. 

MARCH 11-12-13, 1943. Nineteenth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director, in charge. 





A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.50 per person. 


water $1.50 single. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 
Room with running 
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Corrections 


Certain errors occurred in the list- 
ings of ratings in the April, 1942, Re- 
view, which are corrected here insofar 
as they have been called to our atten- 
tion by the latest checking. Errors in 
classification are bound to take place 
because of the wide variety of publica- 
tions entered in the Contests and also 
because at times it is not made clear 
on the Entry Form where or how the 
publication is to be listed. With a 
completely new office staff this year, 
the CSPA did not have the services 
of the people who had learned how ta 
anticipate these difficulties. Other er- 
rors are purely typographical in char- 
acter. We regret the mistakes and 
hasten to publish the corrections. 

NEWS-MAGAZINES. Tide, San 
Francisco, Cal., Continuation School, 
first instead of second place. Tironian, 
Jamaica, N. Y., High, becomes first 
place under DEPARTMENTAL 
MAGAZINES.  Alamonte, Almont, 
Mich., High, retains fourth place but 
is transferred to DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS. 

DUPLICATED MAGAZINES 
takes the Rumsonian, Rumson, N. J., 
High, Periscops, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
High, Reader’s Reflection, Sufheld, 
Conn., High, Argus, Midway, Pa., 
High, Arlingtonian, Arlington High, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Rumor, Jeffer- 
sonville, N. Y., High, Owl, East Side 
High, Newark, N. J., Mi-Mo-Mu, 
Saint Francis de Sales High, Utica, 
N. Y., in their third place rating from 
the DUPLICATED NEWSPAPERS 
where they are now listed. The Hub, 
Glassboro, N. J., High, retains fourth 
place in the DUPLICATED MAGA- 
ZINES section instead of in the DUP- 
LICATED NEWSPAPERS | group. 
The Courant, New Canaan, Conn., 
High, shifts from DUPLICATED 
MAGAZINES to DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Under PRINTED MAGAZINES, 
Enrollment 1,001-1,500, Advocate, 
New Brunswick, N. J., High, becomes 
first place, with the others now listed 
as first place are second. This was an 
unfortunate typographical omission. 

The Marquis, Lafayette High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and The Dome, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., High shift from 
LITERARY PUBLICATIONS to 
LITERARY-ART PUBLICATIONS 
in the respective rating groups. 

Under PRINTED MAGAZINES, 
in the Junior High School Division, 
enrollment 700 or less, second place, 
The Broadcaster is incorrectly listed 
as published in Yonkers, N. Y. It 
should be Watertown, N. Y. 

In the PRIVATE SCHOOLS Di- 
vision, Friendship News, Sidwell 
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‘ question 


In Listings 


Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
listed under PRINTED NEWSPAP- 
ERS is changed to DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS. The Marian, St. 
Mary’s Community High School, 
Sterling, Ill., is changed from DUP- 


LICATED NEWSPAPERS, Elemen- 
tary Division, to DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS, Private School Di- 
vision. 

The other errors, minor typographi- 
cal ones, can be understood. If other 
errors are noted, they should be re- 
ported to the Director of the CSPA 


at once. 
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the service. 
Question Box Service 

People of the community often 
have questions on agriculture, mathe- 
matics or school law which they would 
like to ask the high school teachers. 
Generally they have to come to the 
school or send the question in by a 
student. A service of the public rela- 
tions program will be to advertise a 
answering service, receive 
questions by mail, refer the question to 
the proper authority and deliver the 
answers to the seeker of information. 
“Open House”, Exhibits, “School in 
Review” 

Every spring during National Edu- 
cation Week Delano High School con- 
ducts an “open house”’ for the public. 
At this event student work done during 
the year is displayed. Each depart- 
ment has an exhibit, an entertaining 
program is offered, and the agriculture 
department conducts a live stock and 
horticultural fair. 

This activity is already well received 
by the community. The public rela- 
tions program’s part will be to publi- 
cize this event beforehand. The pro- 
gram will also issue a program-bulletin 
containing visual material such as 
graphs, charts and data explaining to 
the taxpayer what he is receiving from 
the school for his tax investment. This 
program-bulletin will be called “The 
School in Review” and may be either 
printed or duplicated according to the 
amount of money that may be available 
for that use. 

However, it is not necessary to use 
exhibits only at this time. They are 
an excellent public relations medium 
and often may be displayed in empty 
store windows on the town streets. 
Radio 

Local radio stations quite often have 
free time that they will gladly donate 
to the public schools. Drama club 
skits, agricultural forums and even 
school news programs can often be 
presented if properly supervised. The 
public relations program should en- 
courage these, make contacts with the 
stations and help in supervision. If a 
news program is presented, it could 


very well be handled by the news 
bureau. However, the director of the 
public relations program should be 
prepared to present semi-professional 
material. No station wants to en- 
danger its reputation by the presenta- 
tion of slip-shod, mediocre programs. 


Service Clubs and the P.T.A. 

Much public goodwill and edifica- 
tion can be obtained by having service 
clubs meet in the school cafeteria. 
Since they are mostly luncheon clubs 
this can easily be done. Once there, 
they are willing to hear explanations 
of the various school departments. 
This information they will pass on to 
other members of the community. 

Cooperation with the P.T.A. will 
also aid the public relations program. 
These people, already interested in the 
schools, can be sent out into the com- 
munity with additional information. 
Every effort should be made to keep 
them well informed. 

In considering contact with organi- 
zations for information dissemination, 
adults attending evening school should 
not be forgotten. 

Publication of the Town Papers 


Delano High School has already 
had particular success in public rela- 
tions work by having the journalism 
class help in the publishing of one is- 
sue of a town paper each year. Since 
there are two papers, the class alter- 
nates from one to the other, showing 
no preference to the paper doing the 
school newspaper’s printing. 

The edition published last year had 
national defense as its theme and 
showed what the school departments 
were doing for that national problem. 
A local photographer lent his serv- 
ices for the publicity value that he 
would receive; so the paper was able 
to make lavish use of cuts. This ac- 
tivity did not cost the school anything 
and the newspaper felt that it was 
worth the effort for them to create 
goodwill for themselves in this way. 
The Intensified Campaign 

At times it is necessary for a school 
to carry on an intensified campaign 
of publicity for some educational fea- 
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ture that is approaching—a forum 
series, “open house”, or perhaps a bond 
election. At such a time, a veritable 
barrage of publicity is needed to gain 
the attention of everyone in the com- 
munity. Delano High School has al- 
ready mapped out a successful cam- 
paign of this kind and will incorporate 
it into its public relations program. 

The following are suggested means 
of gaining public attention: 

1. News stories and follow-ups in 
all newspapers for a period of three 
weeks before the event. 

2. Announcements at all club meet- 
ings by someone connected with school. 


3. Announcements at school ath- 
letic events over public address system. 

4. Student art posters at all com- 
munity gathering places in all the 
towns concerned—post office, stores, li- 
braries, etc. 

5. Mailed cards to all mail box 
holders. 

6. Duplicated announcements in 
the Saturday grocery boxes of ali 
stores that will cooperate in putting 
them there. . 

7. Broom-stick standards with post- 
ers in the flag pole holes along the 
curbs of the downtown districts. 

8. Announcement of coming events 


With the Press Associations 


Michigan Interscholastic 
Press Holds 21st Meeting 


Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of 
Michigan on May 1-2. 

Opening with a general assembly at 
which Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, 
president of the university, delivered 
the major address, the convention 
went into executive session to discuss 
the topic, “High School Publications 
and the War.” Student speakers from 
ten high schools participated. 

A general assembly was the scene of 
an interview conducted by R. Ray 
Baker, special writer for the Booth 
Syndicate. Round table sessions on a 
variety of student publications topics 
occupied most of the afternoon of the 
opening day. 

An advisers luncheon, a tour of the 
campus, banquet, dance, Quill and 
Scroll breakfast, publication clinics 
and awards, an annual luncheon and 
the Michigan-Illinois track meet filled 
the program to the brim. 

Most significant of all were the reso- 
lutions adopted by the association and 
which are reproduced below:— 

Whereas there now exists a national 
emergency which affects the life of 
every individual in these United 
States— 

And whereas the high school news- 
paper plays an important part in in- 
fluencing the opinions and activities 
of a large group of the American 
people— 

Be it hereby resolved by the Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press Association 
in annual conference assembled— 

That the association and its mem- 
bership do all that lies within their 
power to further the national war ef- 
fort 

By publicizing fully all local and na- 
tional activities which relate the school 
and its community to the war effort, 

By adopting an editorial policy de- 
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signed to encourage unified purpose 
and decisive action, 
tions for definite instructions from 
any authoritative source on meeting 
local problems arising from the na- 
tional emergency. 

By affording space in their publica- 

And be it further resolved that 
copies of these resolutions be sent to 
Alexander Graham Ruthven, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan; 
Murray D. VanWagoner, Governor of 
the State of Michigan; and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President of the 


United States. 


Atlantic City Entertains 
Southern District NJESPA 


Elementary schools in the six coun- 


ties of southern New Jersey, Cape 
May, Cumberland, Gloucester, Salem, 
Camden, and Atlantic, met at Atlantic 
City on March 7 for their annual con- 
ference on student publications with 
more than four hundred delegates in 
attendance. 

The meeting was held in the At- 
lantic City High School under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mason A. Strat- 
ton, Director of Elementary Education 
for the Atlantic City schools, assisted 
by an able committee of local advisers. 

Greetings from Mr. Arthur S. 
Chenoweth, Superintendent of Schools, 
Miss Margaret Buchanan, President of 
the New Jersey Elementary School 
Press Association, and Mr. James J. 
Farrell, City Editor of the Atlantic 
City Press-Union Papers, opened the 
meetings. The afternoon meeting fea- 
tured an address by Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the CSPA, and ended 
with a talk by Floyd A. Potter, County 
Superintendent of Schools, formerly 
principal of the Massachusetts Avenue 
School and then Elementary Educa- 
tion Director in Atlantic City Schools, 
and recipient of a CSPA Gold Key in 


on the blank pages of play prograras. 


9. Announcement on a canvas ban- 
ner stretched across the main street of 
town. 


10. Announcements on floats in 
parades for community celebrations. 

11. Radio announcements 
sible). 

12. Notices printed on grade slips 
or attached to the report cards. 


13. Use of outdoor advertising 
signs. (Foster and Kleiser will pro- 
vide space at cost to schools, provid- 
ed the event advertised is not for 
monetary gain.) 


(if pos- 


1939. In between came a luncheon 
served in the school cafeteria with a 
song-fest sandwiched in between 
courses. 

Sectional meetings took place in both 
the morning and afternoon sessions. 
The faculty advisers enjoyed a special 
meeting of their own with talks by 
Miss Buchanan and Mrs. Stella C. 
Wainwright, principal of the Carney’s 
Point, N. J., School. 

This marked the third conference 
held in the state during the school 
year now coming to a close. The first 
was at Newark under the auspices of 
the North Jersey group with sessions 
held at the State Teachers College in 
that city and the second meeting was 
held at Junior High School No. 3 at 
Trenton sponsored by the Central 
Jersey Association. From the elemen- 
tary school publications standpoint, 
New Jersey represents one of the best 
organized and actively functioning 
groups in the United States to date. 


CNYSSPA Conference 
Held At Poland 


The annual Central New York State 
School Press Association Conference 
was held at the Poland Central School, 
Poland, on April 23 from 12 noon un- 
til 8 p.m. Mrs. Dorothy Allen Buck 
was in charge of the arrangements. 

The principal afternoon speaker, Dr. 
Douglass Miller of the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, spoke 
on “Tips for School Reporters.” Mr. 
Pickerell, also of the Syracuse School 
of Journalism, judged the various 
school newspapers and magazines sub- 
mitted. All publications were judged 
as Superior, Good, or Average accord- 
ing to the rating sheet used at the 
ESSPA Conference. 

During the afternoon session there 
was a talk by Ralph Weir of the Lit- 
tle Falls Evening Times, and a series 
of student-led group meetings and 
contests for individuals on “Advertis- 
ing Layout” and “Editorial Writing.” 
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ADVISERS 


For Your Fall Calendar 
Mark as “IMPORTANT” 


PHILADELPHIA. CONFERENCE 
Saturday, October 11, 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
ecco 
NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


Saturday, October 31, 
Columbia University 
eee 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION SHORT 
COURSE for ADVISERS and EDITORS 


Saturday, October 31, 
Columbia University 
cece 


PROGRAMS IN THE OCTOBER, 1942, 
SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


For additional information, write: 
Cir mw, 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 











A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
completion of their work at the end of the school 
year. 


eco 
Editors and staff members must secure the en- 


dorsement of their Advisers before they can be 
forwarded. 


The pins are gold-filled and will be available as 
long as the present supply lasts. Then there will 
be no more for the duration of the war. 


Fifty cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 





SL eae See 


Your Publication Prosiced by the Coun a 


You Profited by the Convention . . . 
CSPA “Aids” Are Profitable All The Time 


Style Books 

Proofreaders Cards . as 

Primer of School Newspaper Technique 
Bibliography for Student Publications 


Membership Electros (for printed sidieaiaaa 
Mimeograph Insets (for the duplicated publications) 


Membership Charms or Pins—Gold Filled 


15c to Members; Others, 25c 
ree 5c each; 6 for 25c 
15c to Members; Others, 25s 
35c to Members; Others, 50c 
50c to Members 

10c to Members 

50c to Members 


(A suitable award for staff members at the end of the year) 


4. CSPA Membership Plaque for the school or office. . 


$1.50 to Members 


(The CSPA Seal, embossed in colors on a bright metal background, framed in natural wood, 6%4 x 82). 


CSPA 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 


New York, New York 














ANNOUNCING 


THE 


ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE and CONTEST 


% AN INVITATION is extended to you and to 
your school to enter your publication in the Eighth An- 
nual Contest for student yearbooks and classbooks to 
be conducted by the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 

% Participation will help because:— 


® thirteen classifications with numerous sub-divisions 
permit recognition of special groups; 


® every publication in the CSPA Contest must enter 
its classification and receive a rating; 


® every phase of the publication is considered in the 
rating and judged according to its merits; 


* entries are rated by advisers thoroughly familiar 
with their fields; 


* the viewpoint is that the publication is an educa- 
tional project and must be seen through the eyes of 
the teacher; 


® we have grown from 179 publication-members (1925) 
to more than 140C (1942) in steady annual increments 
on the basis of annual invitations to the leading advisers 
and publications throughout the country; 


® this is a cooperative venture in which the standards 
are those set by the publications themselves and where 
each adviser is invited to contribute something to the 
progressive steps now being made toward better student 
publications. 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 





Aims of the C.S.P.A. 


Au who are trying to serve their 
school-communities through work on the 
student publications will find a similar 
and sympathetic point of view among the 
membership of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. [This Association de- 
votes itself to the task of maintaining the 
amateur standing of the student publica- 
tions; of repulsing the encroachments of 
those who would make it an object of ex- 
ploitation and an instrument of propa- 
ganda; of preserving it as an educational 
project and institution; of keeping it avo- 
cational in tone and the outgrowth of the 
experiences of those who produce it and 
are served by it. {|The impressive record 
of achievement since its foundation and 
the service it renders to student publica- 
tions, advisers, editors and staff members, 
as well as to the school itself, gives an 
indication of the future policies and per- 
formances of this Association. 
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DEADLINE - JULY 1, 1942 : DEADLINE 
For further information, write 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





